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In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen  encroachment  of 
industry  and  increasing  population,  development  of  agricul- 
ture, and  other  phases  of  our  economic  growth  literally  tak- 
ing away  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  woodland  and 
field  habitat  which  would  normally  be  plentifully  populated 
by  game. 

No  doubt  your  grandfathers  have  told  you  of  their 
hunting  and  fishing  experiences — you  know,  "the  good  old 
days",  when  one  had  but  to  venture  a  short  way  from  home 
to  return  with  all  sorts  of  game  for  the  table,  but  these  were 
the  days  before  your  game  habitat  dwindled  in  the  face  of 
economic  pressures  and  before  your  streams  were  buried 
under  a  mass  of  "beautiful  blooming  hyacinths". 

In  grandfather's  day,  if  he  traveled  five  or  six  or  ten 
miles  to  go  hunting  or  fishing,  he  "went  a  fur  piece".  Today, 
fishermen  and  hunters  think  nothing  of  driving  hundreds  of 
miles  for  their  outdoor  thrills. 

As  the  population  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
so  has  the  number  of  outdoor  sportsmen  increased  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  each  one  seeking  at  least  his  legal  limit 
for  bag  or  creel.  Thus  has  the  hunting  and  fishing  pressure 
increased  beyond  the  bounds  of  ultimate  satisfaction. 

Game  and  fish  restocking  as  a  means  of  easing  this 
pressure  is  just  like  pouring  sand  in  a  rat  hole,  unless  pro- 
vision is  made  for  survival. 

Less  than  a  score  of  years  ago  there  was  a  heavy  quail 
population  throughout  most  of  Louisiana.  That  population 
has  dwindled  to  an  alarming  scarcity,  and  this  can  be  attri- 
buted to  several  things,  but  mostly  to  the  lack  of  suitable 
habitat.  Game  and  birds  must  eat  to  live  and  must  have 
cover  for  protection.  Without  this,  you  can  have  no  return 
to  the  hunting  Utopia  you  dream  about. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  this  situation.  It  can  be  alle- 
viated, if  not  remedied,  by  the  planting  of  lespedeza,  multi- 
flora  rose  and  other  seed-bearing  plants  along  fences  and 
ditches,  and  by  the  establishment  of  food  and  cover  plots 
adjacent  to  woodlands.  Even  the  building  of  brush  piles  and 
rock  piles  on  the  edges  of  fields  would  be  a  great  boon,  and 
these  things  can  be  done  easily  and  very  cheaply. 

To  estimate  their  value  in  assisting  our  efforts  for 
restoration  and  protection  of  our  game  is  almost  impossible. 
but  if  every  land  owner  and  sportsman  in  Louisiana  ivould 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  do  these  simple  things,  your  goal 
and  ours  could  be  reached  much  sooner. 

The  response  from  thousands  throughout  Louisiana  has 
been  so  favorable  that  we  know  our  conservation  program 
will  be  successful  because  you  are  lending  us  your  assistance 
in  every  possible  way. 
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PART  I 


by 


Lyle  St.  Amant  and  Carrol  Perkins 


What  is  known  about  deer  and  deer  conditions  in  Louisiana?  Hoiv  many  deer 
do  we  have?  Where  are  they?  What's  the  history  of  deer  in  the  State?  Will  we  ever 
have  deer  all  over  the  State?  How  do  our  deer  herds  rate  with  other  southeastern 
states?  These  are  questions  we  believe  you're  interested  in,  and  we  are  proud  to  present 
here  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  designed  to  ansiver  these  questions  and  many  more. 
Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant  and  Carrol  Perkins  are  intimately  familiar  with  Louisiana  wild- 
life, and  we  think  that  you'll  be  surprised  to  learn  just  how  much  is  known  about  our 
deer  herds. 

The  information  upon  which  these  articles  are  based  comes  from  deer  studies 
made  in  Louisiana  and  in  other  states,  representing  the  efforts  of  numerous  game 
technicians.  In  Louisiana  most  of  the  information  was  obtained  on  several  Pittman- 
Robertson  projects  that  have  been  carried  out  since  1946. 

In  this  part  one  you  will  learn  something  of  the  history  of  deer  in  Louisiana 
and  certain  biological  facts  about  deer. 


INTRODUCTION 

Not  infrequently  one  hears,  in  conversa- 
tions centered  around  hunting  and  game 
conditions,  references  made  to  the  "good 
old  days"  when  game  was  abundant  and 
could  be  found  with  ease  in  all  parts  of  the 
land.  Actually  many  such  references  barely 
go  beyond  pure  supposition,  since  factual 
early  histories  of  game  conditions  in  the 
State  are  few  and  far  between.  Neverthe- 
less, the  history  of  game  is  important  to  the 
game  management  technician,  because  by  a 
study  of  the  past,  the  factors  bringing  about 
and  controlling  present  game  conditions  are 
revealed  in  many  cases  and  from  these 
factors  sound  restorative  measures  and 
management  practices  can  be  devised.  If 
one  studies  the  available  references  to 
game  and  game  conditions  in  the  early 
writings  of  Louisiana  and  follows  this  study 
through  to  the  present  time,  two  facts  are 
outstanding:  (1)  The  changes  in  game 
conditions  are  closely  tied  in  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  area  in  question  and  particularly 
with  changes  in  forest  and  farm  lands,  in- 
dustrialization, and  with  fluctuating  human 
populations.  In  other  words,  the  land  use 
pattern  has  governed  the  game  picture 
more  than  any  other  single  factor.  (2)  The 
second  fact  is  that  most  historical  references 
indicate  Wilderness  Louisiana  and  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  game  within  its 
boundaries  to  be  quite  different  from  that 
pictured  in  the  minds  of  most  Nimrods. 


EARLY  DEER  RANGES  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION IN  LOUISIANA 

In  order  to  correct  some  of  the  erroneous 
ideas  and  to  make  the  facts  concerning  the 
history  of  deer  clearer,  let's  take  a  look  at 
Louisiana  through  the  eyes  of  Du  Pratz  and 
other  explorers  who  gave  more  or  less  de- 
tailed accounts  of  their  travels  in  the  State 
between  1700  and  1800. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect, 
Louisiana  was  not  clothed  in  a  solid  prime- 
val forest  from  one  boundary  to  the  other, 
nor  did  all  types  of  game  abound  in  all 
sections  of  the  present  State.  Apparently 
many  large  areas  besides  the  prairies  of 
southwest  Louisiana  were  open  meadow  type 
lands.  Such  areas  were  principally  found  in 
what  are  now  East  Baton  Rouge  and  the 
Feliciana  Parishes,  the  Avoyelles,  St. 
Landry,  Rapides  area,  and  on  the  Macon 
Ridge.  These  large  grasslands,  dotted  with 
clumps  of  hardwoods  and  cut  over  by  wood- 
ed creek  bottoms,  abounded  with  many  types 
of  game.  Fires  were  an  annual  occurrence 
in  such  grasslands  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  Some  fires  were  of  natural  origin, 
but  most  of  them  were  set  annually  by  the 
Indians  apparently  to  reduce  the  tall  grass 
for  easier  traveling  and  hunting.  Deer  were 
reported  quite  abundant  on  such  burned 
areas,  seeking  the  fresh  new  growths  which 
sprouted  after  the  burn. 

The  remainder  of  the  State,  excepting  the 
marsh,  was  rather  heavily  forested,  but  not 
all  areas  offered  ideal  deer  range  or  con- 
tained high  populations.  Deer  were  plentiful 


in  all  of  the  pine-hardwood  areas  of  north- 
west  Louisiana,  in  parts  of  what  are  now  i 
the  Florida  Parishes,  and  in  any  area  where  j 
the   understory   of   the   forest  was   not   too  1 
thick  and  offered  a  variety  of  foods.   Sur- 
prisingly    enough,    the    Mississippi    River 
bottomlands    and    the    large    cypress-tupelo 
swamp  areas  of  South  Louisiana,  which  now 
contain  over  90%  of  the  State's  present  deer 
herd,  were  reported  to  contain  few  if  any 
deer   in   early   times.   The   lack   of   deer   in 
these    areas    was    apparently    due    to    poor 
range    conditions.    The    understory    of    the 
bottomland  presented  an  almost  impassable 
tangle  of  switch  cane,  which,  coupled  with 
shading  by  the  dense  canopy  of  hardwoods, 
prevented  suitable  deer  foods  from  growing. 
In  the  swamp  areas  heavy  shading,  constant 
standing  water,  and   spring  flooding  which 
prevailed     before     the     advent     of     levees  . 
evidently  kept  the  deer  out.  It  was  not  until 
many    years    later,    after    the    bottomlands 
were  cut  and  the  understory  opened  up  to  | 
sunlight  and  drained,  that  these  areas  be-  j 
came  suitable  for  high  populations  of  deer. 

The  longleaf  pine  forests  which  covered  j 
most  of  the  terrace  lands  in  Louisiana  pre-  | 
sented  to  the  early  traveler  a  solid  park-like  j 
stand  of  majestic  pines.  The  understory  was 
clean  and  except  for  shrubs  and  small  hard- 
woods  on   the   creek   bottoms,   offered  little  | 
food  for  deer.  Du  Pratz  and  other  explorers 
looked  upon  these  great  pine  areas  as  sterile 
when  compared  to  other  sections  and  did  not 
consider   them    suitable    for    settlement   be- 
cause   of    sparse    game    supplies    and    poor 
sandy  soils. 

The  coastal  marshes  and  parts  of  the 
western  prairies  of  Louisiana  are  not  well 
described  because  early  explorers  considered 
them  not  suited  for  settlement. 

THE  ORIGINAL  DEER  POPULATION 

Trying  to  estimate  the  number  of  deer  in 
Louisiana  during  early  times  verges  on 
guesswork  and  a  large  percentage  of  error 
is  probable.  Nevertheless,  certain  facts  may 
be  noted  that  should  give  some  idea  about 
early  populations.  First,  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  have  been  between  20,000,000 
and  23,000,000  acres  of  occupied  deer  range 


in  the  State  prior  to  1700  and  most  of  this 
area  had  fairly  good  populations.  From  our 
knowledge  of  present  day  conditions,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  population  density 
ranged  from  one  deer  to  50  acres  to  one  deer 
to  100  acres  on  the  original  range.  This 
would  mean  that  originally  the  present 
State  of  Louisiana  contained  between 
250,000  and  400,000  deer.  If  we  assume  that 
the  original  herd  numbered  some  300,000, 
how  does  this  compare  with  present  day  con- 
ditions? At  present  there  are  approximately 
70,000  deer  in  Louisiana  on  7,500,000  acres 
of  range.  This  represents  a  77%  decrease  in 
deer  population  and  a  68%  decrease  in  range 
over  the  past  250  years  (see  graph).  The 
present  condition  does  not  represent  the 
lowest  point  reached,  however.  Apparently 
the  lowest  deer  population  occurred  around 
1920,  and  we  are  now  well  on  our  way  to  re- 
establishing a  large  deer  herd  in  Louisiana. 

WHAT  HAPPENED   TO  THE  ORIGINAL 

DEER  HERD  AND  WHEN 

DID  IT  HAPPEN 

The  story  of  the  decrease  in  deer  popula- 
tion and  range  in  Louisiana  is  not  a  new 
one.  It's  the  age-old  story  of  progress,  the 
encroachment  of  civilization,  the  building 
that  has  been  wrought  to  natural  resources. 
of  an  empire,  and  the  resulting  damage 
Until  1880  much  of  Louisiana  was  still  a 
virgin  wilderness  and  had  not  yet  felt  the 
axe  and  saw  of  the  lumber  interests.  Much 
of  the  original  deer  population  ranged  over 
the  State;  huntable  populations  were  re- 
ported in  48  of  the  58  parishes  in  existence 
at  that  time.  Of  the  10  parishes  not  report- 
ing deer,  four  were  in  the  coastal  marshes, 
two  were  in  the  prairie  lands  where  deer 
were  never  plentiful,  and  three  were  areas 
settled  early  with  large  urban  centers  and 
high  human  populations.  The  remaining 
parish  not  reporting  deer  was  Madison.  This 
is  believed  to  be  in  error. 

With  the  advent  of  railroads  and  saw- 
mills, a  great  change  in  deer  range  and  deer 
populations    occurred.    Between    1890    and 
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park-like    longleaf   pine   stands  offered 
in   the   way   of  food   or  cover  for   game. 
— La.   Forestry   Comm.   photo 


1930,  all  of  the  choice  upland  pine-hardwood 
ranges  were  stripped  and  in  many  instances 
burned.  The  virgin  cypress  swamps  were 
invaded  and  cut,  and  the  longleaf  pinelands 
were  left  a  denuded  barren.  This  process  of 
stripping  the  range  of  timber  forced  the 
deer  to  seek  out  a  much  decreased  range 
area  in  the  small  branch  bottoms  and  in 
fringing  sub-marginal  timbered  area.  Under 
such  conditions,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
man  and  dog  during  an  era  of  too  liberal  or 
unenforced  bag  limits,  hunting  laws,  and 
conservation  measures.  The  result  was 
wholesale  slaughter.  This  condition  con- 
tinued until  their  numbers  became  danger- 
ously low  and  conservation  laws  had  to  be 
enacted.  It  was  during  this  period,  1920-25, 
that  Louisiana's  deer  population  reached  its 
lowest  ebb.  There  was  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  20,000  or  less  deer  in  the  State  at 
that  time,  and  such  areas  as  Tensas, 
Madison  and  the  Maurepas  Swamp,  which 
now  furnish  excellent  deer  hunting,  then 
had  so  few  deer  that  hunting  was  im- 
practical. 

From  1930  to  1950  Louisiana's  deer  herds 
have  more  than  doubled,  increasing  from 
approximately  20,000  to  more  than  50,000 
in  the  uplands.  This  has  been  possible  be- 
cause a  breeding  nucleus  was  able  to  survive 
in  the  more  inaccessible  swamp  and  back- 
woods areas.  From  this  nucleus  the  present 
population  has  resulted.  The  vast  tangles  of 
second-growth  brush  and  scrub  type  trees 
that  filled  in  much  of  the  cut  over  areas 
offered  a  better  deer  range  than  the  original. 
This  resulted  in  an  increase  in  population 
despite  continued  hunting  pressure,  but  a 
shift  in  deer  distribution  has  occurred.  Al- 
though populations  have  increased  marked- 
ly, deer  have  not  repopulated  the  pine-hard- 
wood ranges  to  a  great  extent  for  three 
reasons : 


1.  Many  of  the  pine-hardwood  areas  are 
only  now  reforested  to  the  extent  that 
they  constitute  good  deer  range. 

2.  Many  suitable  ranges  could  not  be 
easily  repopulated  because  they  were 
cut  off  from  a  source  of  deer  by  bar- 
riers such  as  farmland  and  settled 
areas. 

3.  Much  of  the  pine-hardwood  range  does 
not  have  suitable  escape  areas  to  pro- 
tect deer  from  dogs  and  hunters.  Such 
areas  can  only  be  repopulated  with 
better  protection,  refuges,  and  perhaps 
some  restriction   on   dog  hunting. 

At  the  present  time,  Louisiana  has  deer 
present  in  41  of  its  64  parishes,  with  22  of 
these  parishes  showing  populations  dense 
enough  to  afford  hunting. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  BIOLOGY 
OF  THE  DEER 

According  to  Lowery,  1943,  there  are  two 
distinct  races  of  white-tailed  deer  in  Louisi- 
ana. Odocoileus  virginianus  lonisianae  is 
the  common  upland  and  swamp-inhabiting 
deer  while  O.  v.  mcilhennyi  is  a  small- 
bodied,  large-footed  race  occupying  the 
coastal  marshes  and  its  fringes. 

The  life  cycle  and  general  biology  of  the 
white-tailed  deer  in  Louisiana  is  not 
startlingly  different  from  that  of  this 
species  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Occurrence  of  the  species  is  primarily  con- 
fined to  rather  densely  wooded,  brushy  or 
swampy  second  growth  areas  where  there 
is  ample  food  and  cover.  Escape  areas  are 
particularly  necessary  in  the  State  since 
dog  hunting  and  free  ranging  dogs  are 
prevalent  in  Louisiana. 

GENERAL    BIOLOGY    OF    THE    ADULT 
DEER 

Deer  belong  to  the  same  general  group 
of  animals  as  do  cows  and  goats.  In  Louisi- 
ana the  average  size  of  deer  has  not  yet 


been  determined,  but  it  is  known  to  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  dependent  upon 
the  quality  of  the  range.  For  example,  the 
marsh  deer  is  small  and  rarely  reaches  150 
pounds,  while  deer  in  the  uplands  of  Louisi- 
ana may  exceed  200  pounds  in  weight. 

Normal,  healthy  deer  shed  their  coats 
twice  a  year;  they  are  blue-gray  in  winter 
and  reddish-brown  in  summer.  Deer  in  poor 
physical  condition  may  have  a  light  tan 
coat  in  winter. 

The  feeding  habits  of  the  deer  closely 
resemble  that  of  the  domestic  goat.  Their 
principal  food  is  "browse"  (the  tender 
shoots,  twigs,  and  leaves  of  young  trees  and 
shrubs),  but  they  do  graze  on  grass  and 
turn  to  this  type  of  feeding  almost  entirely 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March. 
Acorns  and  other  types  of  mast,  believed 
by  many  to  be  a  primary  food  of  deer,  are 
not  essential  to  their  survival,  although 
these  and  various  fruits  are  preferred 
foods.  Deer,  like  many  other  creatures, 
have  certain  preferred  foods.  In  Louisiana, 
along  with  acorn  mast  and  fruits,  deer  are 
especially  attached  to  Japanese  honey- 
suckle, Yaupon,  flowering  ash,  Virginia 
willow,  yellow  jasmine,  French  mulberry, 
and  red  maple. 

One  surprising  characteristic  of  deer  that 
is  not  generally  realized  by  the  sportsman  is 
that  deer  do  not  travel  very  far.  If  un- 
molested, they  may  live  their  entire  life  on 
one  section  of  land,  and  even  in  cases  where 
they  are  chased  long  distances  with  dogs 
they  will  return  to  their  home  range.  This 
characteristic  is  one  of  the  headaches  of 
good  deer  management,  since  it  means  that 
populations  do  not  spread  readily  and  soon 
become  overcrowded  to  the  point  of  eating 
up  their  home  range.  There  are  known  in- 
stances where  whole  herds  of  deer  starved 
with  plenty  of  food  within  a  few  miles  of 
their  range. 


Fawns    are    spotted    at    birth,   which    makes 
them    protectively    colored    and    hard    to    see. 

— Texas  Game  and  Fish  Comm.  photo 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  ANTLERS 

Deer,  like  many  other  cud-chewing 
animals,  have  antlers.  The  antlers  of  deer 
are  different  from  the  horns  of  cattle  in 
that  they  do  not  have  a  hollow  bony  cover- 
ing over  a  core  of  bone.  In  deer,  only  the 
bony  structure  grows  out  from  the  skull 
pushing  the  skin  out  with  it.  This  skin  cov- 
ering, called  "velvet",  dies  and  is  rubbed  off 
once  the  antlers  have  completed  their 
growth.  Antlers  occur  only  in  the  male 
deer  and  are  a  result  of  sexual  maturity. 
Occasionally  a  male  deer  will  be  muley  and 
never  grow  horns.  One  such  animal  was 
trapped  in  Louisiana  in  1953.  Male  deer 
lose  their  antlers  each  year.  The  adult  male 
deer  sheds  his  antlers  each  year,  usually  in 
February,  but  antlers  may  be  dropped  as 
early  as  November  if  the  deer  are  in  poor 
condition.  New  antlers  begin  to  grow  in 
March  and  April  and  are  completed  by 
July.  The  antlers  harden,  the  "velvet"  dries 
and  is  rubbed  off,  and  the  antlers  are 
polished  in  August  and  September. 

One  point  sure  to  start  a  discussion  among 
sportsmen  is  the  question  of  using  the 
number  of  points  on  the  antlers  as  an  in- 
dicator of  the  age  of  a  deer.  This  idea  has 
been  disproved  by  many  studies  on  deer. 
After  maturity  the  number  of  points  on  an 
antler  are  determined  by  the  amount  and 
kind  of  food  a  deer  is  able  to  find.  Normal, 
well  fed  deer,  will  have  antlers  with  from 
four  to  eight  points  at  18  months  of  age.  In 
succeeding  years  the  rack  may  vary  from 
four  to  eight  points  or  even  more  or  less 
than  this  number  in  the  same  deer.  Spike 
antlers  are  usually  associated  with  very 
young-  or  very  old  deer  but  much  data  now 
points  to  the  fact  that  spike  antlers  may  be 
a  result  of  poor  food  conditions.  In  several 
overcrowded  areas  in  Louisiana,  spike  bucks 
are  the  rule  with  good  racks  the  exception. 

THE  BREEDING  HABITS  OF  DEER 

Deer  are  polygamous  and  one  buck  may 
claim  and  service  several  does.  For  optimum 
breeding,  however,  the  sex  ratio  of  the  herd 
probably  should  never  exceed  five  breeding 
does  to  one  breeding  buck. 

Breeding  or  rutting  ocurs  from  October 
through  February  and  reaches  a  peak  about 
the  middle  of  November.  In  areas  where 
there  is  a  distorted  buck-doe  ratio  and  there 
are  more  than  five  does  for  each  buck  the 
breeding  season  may  last  longer. 

The  gestation  period  of  deer  is  from  207- 
210  days.  The  fawns  are  born  from  May 
through  September,  but  the  peak  of  fawn 
production   is  reached  in  June. 

The  average  production  of  fawns  per 
breeding  doe  in  a  normal  herd  is  1.5.  This 
figure  is  explained  in  the  following  manner. 
About  30%  to  40%  of  the  yearling  does 
will  breed,  and  in  most  cases  this  breeding 
results  in  a  single  fawn.  After  the  first 
breeding  season  a  doe  usually  has  twin 
fawns,  but  triplets  are  not  uncommon.  Does 
may  continue  to  produce  at  this  rate  for  10 
to  12  years.  Variation  from  this  normal 
fawning  rate  may  occur  in  overcrowded 
areas  where  does  may  average  only  one  fawn 


per  year  or  in  old  deer  which  may  produce 
only  one  fawn  or  become  barren.  Barren 
does  are  rare  except  in  overcrowded  condi- 
tions where  the  sex  ratio  is  distorted  to  the 
extent  that  there  are  oo  many  does  for  the 
bucks  to  service. 

GROWTH  RATES  AND  HERD 
COMPOSITION 

Fawns  normally  weigh  from  four  to  seven 
pounds  at  birth  and  are  able  to  stand  on 
the  second  day.  Fawns  usually  do  not  follow 
the  mother  doe  until  their  fourth  week.  This 
fact  has  led  many  casual  observers  to 
believe  that  fawns  are  normally  dropped 
a  month  later  than  they  actually  are.  Fawns 
are  spotted  at  birth,  which  makes  them 
protectively  colored  and  very  difficult  to  be 
seen  in  their  natural  habitat.  They  normally 
lose  their  spots  at  from  3  to  5  months  of  age 
during  September  and  October. 

During  the  second  year  a  deer  is  general- 
ly called  a  yearling.  In  normal  herds  year- 
ling deer  are  rapidly  approaching  maturity. 
About  half  the  yearling  does  will  breed  in 
the  second  year,  and  the  yearling  bucks  may 
grow  four  to  eight  point  racks  and  begin 
to  service  does  by  18  months  of  age.  In 
overcrowded  herds,  however,  growth  rates 
are  much  delayed,  along  with  sexual 
maturity  and  antler  formation. 

In  a  normal  herd  an  equal  number  of 
does  and  bucks  are  born  each  year  giving  a 
buck-doe  ratio  at  birth  of  one  to  one.  In  a 
normal  unshot  herd  this  ratio  of  one  buck 
for  one  doe  will  be  maintained  indefinitely, 
but  this  ratio  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  ratio  of  antlered  bucks  (legal  bucks)  to 
all  other  deer  (illegal)  in  a  herd.  In  a 
normal  unshot  and  unmolested  herd  there 
will  be  one  antlered  buck  to  every  two 
other  deer,  because  antlerless  fawn  and 
yearling  bucks  must  be  added  in  with  the 
does. 

In  areas  where  only  legal  bucks  are  shot 
the  ratio  of  legal  bucks  to  the  illegal  deer 
in  a  herd  may  rapidly  change  from  one  to 
six  to  as  high  as  one  to  thirty-five.  In  this 
latter  case  the  great  distortion  of  herd  com- 
position is  not  due  to  selective  buck  shoot- 
ing alone  but  is  compounded  by  too  high  a 
population  and  poor  food  conditions.  In 
overcrowded  areas  yearling  bucks  and  even 
three  year  old  bucks  may  fail  to  have  legal 
antlers.  This  greatly  adds  to  the  number  of 
illegal  deer  in  the  area.  Recent  studies  of 
heavily  populated  areas  in  Louisiana  have 
shown  the  legal  buck  to  illegal  deer  ratio 
to  be  as  distorted  as  one  buck  to  approxi- 
mately thirty-five  illegal  deer.  This  point 
will  be  discussed  more  thoroughly  in  a  later 
article  in  this  series. 

PREDATION 

In  past  years  the  most  important  preda- 
tors of  deer  were  probably  cougars,  wolves, 
and  bobcats.  Today  the  most  important 
predators  are  probably  stray  dogs,  bobcats, 
and  vultures.  Stray  dogs  undoubtedly 
destroy  large  numbers  of  fawns  and  preg- 
nant does  each  year.  Buzzards  prey  on  new- 
born fawns. 

—END  OF  PART  I 


by 
Claude   Gresham 


Jack   Lovett  upheld   his  reputation 
by   winning    numerous    honors. 


The  fourth  annual  Spring  Fiesta  skeet  shoot,  sponsored 
by  the  South  Louisiana  Skeet  Club,  was  held  in  New  Or- 
leans on  April  24,  25,  and  26.  Despite  unusual  and  adverse 
weather  the  shoot  attracted  the  largest  number  of  shooters 
ever  to  participate  in  this  event.  These  scattergunners  set 
another  record  by  dropping  the  firing  pin  on  41,000  rounds 
of   ammunition    in    the   three    days. 

The  shooters  were  greeted  on  the  opening  day  by  winds 
up  to  forty  miles  an  hour,  followed  that  night  by  six  inches 
of  rain.  Paradoxically  enough,  scores  shot  that  first  day 
were   excellent. 

Some  of  the  notables  among  the  skeet  world  who  partici- 
pated were  Mrs.  Fred  Alford  and  Mrs.  Jim  Akin,  both  of 
Dallas  and  both  on  the  All  American  Skeet  Team.  Jack 
Lovett,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  one  of  the  top  shooters  in 
the  nation,  proved  his  reputation  was  honestly  gained  by 
taking  the  sub  small  gauge  event,  runner-up  in  the  small 
gauge,  took  third  place  in  the  20-gauge  and  all  gauge  events, 
and   won   the    High   Over-All   trophy. 
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Mrs.  Dave  McKowan,  Baton 
Rouge,  inspects  some  of  the  medals 
and  prizes  being  shown  her  by  Frank 
Williams,  President  of  the  South 
Louisiana  Skeet  Club.  "Inspect"  was 
all  she  could  do,  however,  since 
hubby  Dave  failed  to  finish  in  the 
money. 
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JUST  ON 


George  Nc 


Empty  feeling,  watching  a  dream  turn  to  ashes  .  .  . 

I've  sat  here  before,  after  the  season  closed.  I've  come  back  time  and  time  again. 
To  pick  up  loose  ends.  To  straighten  up  a  bit  before  locking  the  doors  'til  Fall.  I've 
brought  the  "me"  file  and  I've  always  enjoyed  looking  back  over  its  contents.  I've 
always  thoughthandled  the  next  page  ...  the  empty  one  ...  the  one  to  be  filled 
come  next  season. 

Tonight  I  ran  out  of  pages.  The  day  had  just  down  behind  the  marsh  when  I 
flipped  the  record  to  the  season  past  and  found  no  space  remaining  behind  seventy 
full    years    of    memories. 

It's   over.   It's   done. 

The  string  was  playing  out  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  another,  younger  hunter 
helped  me  to  my  blind.  It  was  winding  up  when  decoy  bound  flocks  flared  at  my  inability 
to  stoop  behind  chest  high  cover.  Unused  space  was  lessening  when  younger  legs 
retrieved   my  game. 

It  was  over  then,  but  a  man's  pride  won't  surrender  except  to  its  own. 

Tonight  mine  did.  Without  witnesses  or  ceremony. 

We've  made  a  pact — pride  and  me. 

Summer's  coming  on,  down  our  way.  The  nights  are  cool,  though.  Least  they're 
cool  enough  to  excuse  firing  up  the  old  cast  iron  stove  which  sits  the  long  year  'round 
in  its  bed  of  litter  filled  sand.  It's  all  the  company  I  need  when  I  unlatch  the  "me" 
file.  It  works  awfully  hard  helping  me  to  relive  the  other  days. 

When  its  rusted,  scarred  iron  belly  reaches  the  glow  point  it  fidgets  and  groans 
with  effort.  The  room  sheds  its  nonentity  and  comes  alive.  It  speaks  in  a  language 
learned  only  through  the  rush  of  years  which  are  folded  back  to  the  first  few  entries 
in  a  passel  of  remembrances  tagged  "private". 

Tonight  it  tells  the  story  of  a  cycle  just  completed. 

Steam  rises  from  weary,  booted  feet  marsh-walked  just  short  hours  back  when 
I  strode  the  saw  grass  and  gumbo  in  defiance  of  absent,  younger,  "better-let-me-do-it" 
well-meaners. 

Cigarette  smoke  mingles  with  exercise-shortened  breath  and,  once  again,  I'm  not 
too  old  for  the  simple  vices. 

There're  the  makings  of  a  toddy  at  hand  in  the  kitchen  cupboard  and  not  a  sign 
of  the  "want  a  weak  one"  modern  crop. 

The  rich  aroma  of  oil  soaked  gun  sheaths  dilutes  the  musty,  almost  solid  smell  of 
the  wasteland  stretching  horizonward  outside.  These  smells  of  tonight  claim  kinship 
with  recollections  of  yesternight.  Outside,  the  sudden  deep  toned  hail  of  a  tug  boat 
whistle,  as  her  skipper  salutes  my  lamp  yellowed  windows  on  his  way  down  the  well 
traveled  Intercoastal  Canal,  wakes  the  marsh's  permanent  residents.  The  wild  things, 
yonder,  start  their  night  talk,  and  sound  and  smell  tangle  in  the  re-creation  of  my 
dreams. 

The  tattered  calendar  picture  tacked  on  the  wall  behind  the  stove  is  a  screen 
which  serves  my  mental  projector.  On  its  wrinkled  surface  a  flock  of  mallards  tail 
into  a  wind  rippled  pond.  They  could've  just  circled  my  blind  in  the  gray,  cloud 
diffused  trifle  of  light  which  is  a  winter's  morning  before  the  sun  is  kindled  above 
the  grass  tops.  They  are  led  by  a  green  head  down  the  ladder  of  notes  from  a  duck 
call  blown  with  the  windiness  of  pre-forty  lungs. 

I  watch  them  sweep  their  circle  and  pin  them  against  a  hazy  sky  with  eyes  not 
hampered  by  rimmed  and  misted  lens.  Their  in-run  and  their  wing  braked  fall  is  a 
sudden  thing,  but  the  strength  and  quick  reaction  of  virility  is  a  match  for  their 
swift  change  of  pace.  The  tingling  thrill  at  the  folding  of  shot  stilled  wings  is  as  sharp 
and  vivid   in   old   memories   as   in  young. 

"Just  one  more". 

Just  one  more  drink  for  an  alcoholic.  Just  one  more  time  for  a  narcotics  addict. 
Just  one  more  kiss  for  young  lovers. 

Just  one  more  shot  at  trying  to  fool  an  old  man's  pride. 

The  stove  waits  silently  for  attention.  The  ashes — warm  and  glowing — are  but 
ashes.  Weeks  .  .  .  months  from  now  it  will  re-awaken  and  hot  iron  will  talk  once  more. 

The  "me"  file  is  closed  but  the  precious  stuff  of  memories  will  rekindle  the  ashes 
of  emptiness  on  frosty  mornings  when  my  gun  is  quiet. 

—  THE  END 
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by 
Mel  Washburn 


FETE  DAY  on  the  Bayou!  Pirogue  Derby 
Day  at  Lafitte! 

That's  the  day  that  has  become  the  big- 
gest day  of  the  year  for  the  folks  along 
Barataria  Bayou— reunion  day,  picnic  day 
and  a  day  of  rich  rewards  for  the  more 
hardy  souls  to  whom  paddling  a  pirogue 
is  inherent.  And  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Pirogue  Derby  in  1934  the  day  has 
become  a  gala  one  for  many  thousands  from 
all  over  Louisiana  who  even  get  dizzy  when 
they  look  at  a  pirogue,  much  less  sit  in  one 
or  attempt  to  paddle  one. 

The  annual  renewal  of  the  pirogue 
races,  staged  at  Lafitte,  May  17,  although 
new  in  sponsorship,  race  course  and  picnic 
grounds,  was  the  same  old  kind  of  day  in 
happiness.  Unlike  so  many  other  kinds  of 
races,  this  pirogue  championship  contest 
runs  pretty  much  to  form,  and  consequently 
it  was  again  the  same  old  story  when  it 
came  time  to  hand  out  the  awards. 

Paul  Ybarzabal  of  Westwego  was  the 
winner ;  Herbert  Creppel  of  Lafitte,  a  three- 
time  winner,  was  second ;  Albert  Williams  of 
Lafitte  was  third;  and  Anthony  Loscio  of 
LaRose  was  fourth. 

But  like  the  bromide  that  goes  with  the 
bride's  trousseau — something  old,  some- 
thing new,  something  borrowed  and  some- 
thing blue — this  year's  "fete  day  on  the 
bayou"  was  a  combination  of  good  things 
for  the  Baratarians  and  their  visitors. 

The  "something  old"  was  of  course  many 
things.  No  spot  in  all  Louisiana  is  more 
historic    or   more   colorful    in    old    romance 


and  legend.  And  to  add  to  that  there  was  a 
70-year-old  man  in  the  race,  Etienne  Billiot, 
but  more   about  him   later. 

The  "something  new"  was  the  change  in 
the  race  course,  the  starting  and  finishing 
line  for  the  classic,  and  the  entrance  of 
women  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
contest. 

The  "something  borrowed"  was  the  race 
itself.  Originated  and  staged  from  1934 
through  1951  (there  was  no  race  last  year) 
by  the  Louisiana  Pirogue  Racing  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  the  race  was  run  this  year  by 
the  Lafitte  Yacht  Club  as  sponsors,  after 
that  organization  had  "borrowed"  permis- 
sion from  the  founding  association. 

And  the  "something  blue"  was  the  sunny 
sky,  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  old  bayou 
— and  the  mood  of  many  a  motorist  before 
he  was  freed  from  the  traffic  line  on  the 
way  home! 

Charles  Levy,  past  commander  of  the 
Lafitte  Yacht  Club,  who  acted  as  general 
chairman  of  this  year's  event,  along  with 
his  associates,  John  Otis,  chairman  of  the 
prize  committee,  Clem  Perrin,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  arrangements,  and  Sam 
Sherman,  of  the  publicity  committee,  won 
the  plaudits  of  the  more  than  20,000  who 
witnessed  the  race,  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted  this  year,  for  the  valuable 
array  of  merchandise  prizes,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  details  that  must  be 
arranged  for  the  successful  culmination  of 
such  an  effort. 

This  year  the  race  was  started  on  Bara- 
taria Bayou  where  it  is  joined  by  Goose 
Bayou.  The  paddlers  went  two  miles  down 


the  bayou  past  the  Lafitte  Yacht  pen,  turned 
and  came  back  to  the  starting  point  which 
became  the  finish  line,  thus  permitting  most 
of  the  crowd  to  witness  both  the  start  and 
the  finish  of  the  race.  And  for  that  two- 
mile  course  the  banks  of  the  bayou  were 
lined  with  cheering  spectators. 

The  first  half  of  the  race  was  against  a 
strong  tide  and  a  heavy  wind,  but  coming 
back,  with  the  wind  at  their  backs  and  a 
favorable  tide,  the  streamlined  racing  shells 
"came  home  on  the  wing". 

The  cheers  of  the  multitude  and  the  kiss 
from  Miss  Faye  Wiseman,  Barataria  fur 
queen,  which  were  only  a  part  of  Paul  Ybar- 
zabal's  winnings,  were  more  or  less  an  old 
story  to  him.  When  he  finished  second  in  the 
1948  race,  he  pledged  himself  to  win  the 
next  year.  He  did.  And  he  won  in  1950  and 
1951  as  well,  which  gives  him  four  legs  on 
the  all-time  championship  held  by  Adam 
Billiot,  who  won  six  out  of  the  first  seven 
races,  and  doubtless  would  have  won  the 
seventh,  too,  but  for  a  false  start  that 
disqualified  him  in  one  of  them.  Adam,  how- 
ever, fell  a  victim  to  ill  health  some  years 
ago,  and  his  pirogue  racing  days  are  over. 
That's  not  true  of  his  family,  thoui  " 
Adam's  father,  Etienne  Billiot,  now  70 
years  old,  has  been  in  every  race  but  one 
since  they  started,  and  this  year  he  finished 
well  up  among  the  prize  winners,  beating 
many  paddlers  hardly  more  than  out  of 
their  teens.  And  it  was  Etienne  Billiot  who 
built  Adam's  first  racing  dugout,  the  first 
streamlined  pirogue  for  his  victory  the 
second  year  of  the  race  sequence.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  streamlining  of  the 
racing   shells   almost   entirely   used   in  the 
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Paul  Ybarzabal,  1953  winner  of  the  annual 
pirogue  racing  championship,  as  he  stops  to 
receive  the  plaudits  of  spectators  immedi- 
ately  after   his   victory. 

races  now.  The  pirogue  that  Etienne  pad- 
dled this  year  was  the  one  he  made  for 
Adam's    second    victory. 

Mrs.  Adam  Billiot,  wife  of  the  all-time 
champion,  was  one  of  the  women  entered 
in  this  year's  event.  She  finished  second. 
"She'll  be  the  winner  next  year,  after  I've 
had  time  to  give  her  some  coaching",  Adam 
said  after  the  race.  The  only  one  who'll 
probably  dispute  that  statement  is  Mrs. 
Matthew  Creppel,  46-year-old  Crown  Point 
housewife,  who  was  first  among  the  women 
paddlers  this  year.  "I  only  had  two  days 
to  practice",  she  said  after  the  race,  "but 
I  was  born  and  raised  in  a  pirogue."  She 
proved  that  by  finishing  far  in  front  of 
many  of  the  men  entrants  in  the  race. 

There  were  six  women  entered,  and  all  the 
feminine  paddlers  finished  ahead  of  men 
contestants.  There  were  special  trophies  and 
prizes  for  the  women  paddlers. 

The  race,  of  course,  is  the  thing  that 
counts,  but  to  the  bayou  folk  it  is  more 
than  a  race;  it  is  "Their  Day".  But  they're 
not  selfish  about  it.  They  are  happier  than 
any  that  other's  can  come  to  enjoy  it  with 
them,  and  as  you  watch  some  of  the  older 
folk,  those  who  were  more  or  less  be- 
wildered when  the  first  race  was  inaugu- 
rated, collect  in  small  groups  and  reminisce, 
see  their  faces  light  up,  you  somehow  feel 
well  paid  for  the  work,  worry  and  tribula- 
tions you  got  yourself  in  for  back  in  1934 
when  the  first  race  was  planned. 

In  the  years  since  that  first  race,  amazing 
things  have  come  to  pass,  and  nothing 
testifies  to  that  fact  more  than  a  memory 
of  the  crowd  on  that  first  race  day.  Then 
there  were  a  few  hundred  people  shyly- 
gathered  around  the  "city  fellers"  who  had 
taken  over  the  bayou  for  that  day.  With 
bare  feet,  bare  heads  and  barely  enough 
courage    to    attend,    the    bayou    folk    were 


extremely  skeptical.  Their  eyes  were  big 
when  they  listened  to  the  description  of  the 
prizes,  but  there  was  a  very  noticeable 
hesitancy  on  their  part  to  participate.  Nor 
could  you  blame  these  kindly,  hospitable, 
yet  humble  people  for  their  skepticism. 

Why,  they  asked  each  other,  should  these 
strange  men  offer  them  hundreds  of  dollars 
in  cash  money,  and  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  merchandise  in  prizes, 
just  for  paddling  a  pirogue  .  .  .  some- 
thing they  had  done  'most  every  day  of 
their   lives?    But   the   prizes    did   the   trick. 
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Etienne  Billiot,  70  years  old,  finished  well 
up  among  the  44  entrants.  Etienne  is  father 
of  the  all-time  champion  Adam  Billiot,  and 
is  the  builder  of  the  first  streamlined  pirogue. 
The  pirogue  Etienne  paddled  this  year  is  the 
one  in  which  his  son  won  his  first  victory 
in   1934. 


The  paddlers  turned  out.  The  first  pirogue 
derby  was  staged  and  became  a  sensational 
success,  and  when  the  next  year  rolled 
around  the  hesitancy  was  gone  and  the  an- 
nual crowds  began  to  grow;  but  most  of 
them  are  still  wondering  .  .  .  why? 

And  for  that  matter  the  men  who  staged 
that  first  race  have  asked  themselves  the 
same  question  each  succeeding  year,  al- 
though they  full  well  know  the  answer.  The 
thing  they  didn't  know  was  what  they  were 
getting  into  when  they  planned  that  first 
race.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  was 
originated  for  more  or  less  the  simple 
excuse  for  a  "day  out"  on  the  bayou,  and 
as  two  or  three  of  the  originators  had 
yachts  anchored  on  Barataria  Bayou  at 
Clarence  Rammer's  wharf,  that  part  of  the 
bayou  fell  heir  to  the  race. 

The  whole  thing  was  hatched  around  a 
table  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  one  warm 
March  afternoon  .  .  .  seven  or  eight  men 
pledged  their  efforts  to  the  staging,  the 
procuring  of  prizes  and  rounding  up  the 
paddlers  who  were  to  compete.  The  idea 
was  first  born  of  an  argument  as  to  who 
was  the  best  pirogue  paddler,  and  strange- 
ly enough,  not  a  man  in  that  group  would 
even  risk  his  safety  in  a  pirogue,  let  alone 
try  to  propel  one.  But  as  the  argument 
waxed  hotter  their  enthusiasm  grew,  and 
the  race  idea  came  into  being. 

How  well  that  first  contest  was  planned 
is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  virtually 
no  changes  have  been  made  in  the  general 
plans  since  that  first  contest.  The  winner 
gets  the  silver  trophy  and  §200  in  cash ; 
second  place  draws  §100;  third  place,  $50; 
and  fourth  §25  as  well  as  merchandise 
prizes;  and  there  are  valuable  merchandise 
prizes  for  everyone  who  finishes  in  the 
contest.  There  is  no  entry  fee,  no  restric- 
tion on  age  for  contestants,  and  no  specifica- 
tions as  to  size  of  craft.  Some  of  the  pi- 
rogues are  dugouts,  some  are  planked,  and 
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as  the  years  have  passed  all  of  the  racing 
shells  have  become  more  and  more  stream- 
lined. 

In  the  pirogue  itself  is  seen  one  of  the 
biggest  changes  the  years  have  brought. 
The  first  entrants  were  simply  work-a-day 
pirogues.  As  interest  in  the  race  grew,  the 
pirogue  makers  along  the  bayou  began 
turning  out  craft  of  long,  slender  type, 
rakish  in  appearance  and  light  as  a  feather 
in  the  water.  Now  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  a  paddler  rather  broad  of 
beam  squirm  himself  into  a  pirogue  not 
more  than  12  or  13  inches  wide  and  maneu- 
ver the  course  without  mishap. 

Always  known  as  having  eyes  for  bright 
colors,  the  bayou  folks  have  put  pirogues 
into  this  derby  as  brilliantly  colored  as  their 
own  apparel,  and  against  the  background 
of  the  Barataria  Bayou  scenery,  no  more 
picturesque  assembly  could  be  imagined. 

Early  on  "race  day"  the  crowd  begins 
to  gather,  and  they  don't  all  come  from  the 
bayous.  With  20,000  or  more  in  attendance 
in  recent  years,  there  are  representatives 
from  many  states  and  all  sections  of  Louisi- 
ana, joining  in  a  huge  picnic  that  has  one 
of  the  most  unusual  feats  of  skill  and  en- 
durance as  a  major  attraction  that  this 
country  has  ever  known.  And  it  is  all  free. 
There  is  no  admission,  no  extra  fee  for 
special  seats,  no  largess  to  be  dispensed, 
and  no  bounds  on  your  own  enjoyment  other 
than  those  you  impose  yourself. 

A  rapidly  developing  oil  industry  has 
brought  commerce  and  industry  to  the 
bayou  country;  the  war  years  have  broad- 
ened the  native  sons  and  daughters;  housing 
has  undergone  a  decided  revolution;  trans- 
portation other  than  by  boat  has  been  im- 
proved; and  the  original  skepticism  of  the 
Baratarians   has   entirely   disappeared. 

Until  this  year,  the  men  who  started  the 
whole  thing  felt  that  they  were  obligated  to 
plug  along,  although  the  years  had  wrought 
as  much  change  in  some  of  them  as  it  had  in 
conditions  along  the  bayou  and  the  face, 
too.  Not  that  they  were  complaining  too 
much;  they  just  didn't  have  the  enthusiasm 
they  had  when  they  were  20  years  younger. 
So  when  the  Lafitte  Yacht  Club  members 
came  up  with  the  suggestion  that  they  be 
permitted  to  stage  the  race  this  year  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Louisiana  Pirogue 
Racing  Association,  Inc.,  not  a  voice  was 
raised  against  the  proposal.  Now  that  the 
event  has  been  staged  so  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  by  the  yacht  club  members, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  any  will  oppose 
their  continuance  as  sponsors. 

In  two  decades  the  Louisiana  Pirogue 
and  its  paddlers  have  been  brought  into 
national  prominence;  the  Baratarians  have 
become  hosts  to  many  thousands  on  each 
succeeding  "fete  day",  sharing  their 
romantic  and  colorful  surroundings,  their 
legends  and  their  history  with  a  world  of 
people  who  will  forever  look  upon  a  pirogue 
as  tricky  hazard,  rather  than  as  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  gala  celebration. 

—THE  END 
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It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that,  without 
exception,  the  coon  is  the  only  game  that  is 
in  an  over-abundant  supply  in  the  southern 
parishes  of  our  state,  and  yet  we  coon  hunt- 
ers cannot  legally  enjoy  our  sport  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  been  the  standard  accepted 
custom  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years. 
Paradoxically,  this  is  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  because  of  antiquated  statutory 
provisions.  The  Louisiana  Coon  Hunters 
Association,  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  and  sportsmen's  groups  will 
petition  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session 
to  correct  these  inequities  in  the  law. 

It  bas  been  the  custom  in  coon  hunting 
from  time  immemorial  to  use  hounds  at 
night  to  tree  the  coon  and  then  shoot  him 
from  his  sanctuary  in  the  top  of  a  high  gum 
or  cypress  .  .  .  always  the  biggest  and 
highest  tree  he  can  find.  It  is  extremely 
rare  in  our  part  of  the  country  of  dense 
swamp  that  a  coon  will  climb  a  small  or 
medium  size  tree  when  driven  by  hounds. 
He  will  go  a  long  distance  to  find  the 
largest  tree  in  the  neighborhood  and  usually 
one  covered  with  moss. 

There  is  no  alternative  method  in  taking 
coons  for  sport.  Being  nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  they  can  seldom  be  found  in  the 
daytime   to   be   taken   or   to   be   driven   by 
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hounds.  When  they  are  treed,  the  hunter 
must  use  a  gun  to  administer  the  coup  de 
grace  or  stand  to  lose  nine  out  of  10  coons 
his  dogs  tree.  "Shaking  'em  out"  is  strictly 
theoretical.  Even  Paul  Bunyan  would  have 
one  heck  of  a  time  shaking  a  gum  or  cypress 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  90  feet  high. 
Climbing  the  tree  and  "getting  'em  out"  is 
also  wishful  thinking  for  us  boys  past  age 
45  .  .  .  especially  when  it  is  20  feet  to  the 
first  limb.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  spoil  a 
good  hound  after  treeing  on  a  30  minute 
drive  is  to  call  him  away  from  the  tree 
without  "satisfaction",  which  the  hunter 
must  do  in  nine  out  of  10  cases  if  he  has  no 
gun  to  bring  the  coon  to  bag. 

The  legal  snafu  as  we  see  it  is  two-fold. 
It  is  illegal  for  a  hunter  using  a  gun  to 
shoot  a  fur-bearing  animal,  and  it  is  illegal 
to  hunt  at  night  using  a  light  and  gun.  The 
first  restriction  has  already  been  taken 
care  of  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission at  their  meeting  January  16,  1953, 
when  it  outlawed  the  coon  as  a  predator  at 
the  request  of  the  Louisiana  Coon  Hunters 
Association.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  fur  bear- 
er and  may  be  taken  by  hunters  (without  the 
use  ©f  a  gun  at  night) .  The  Legislature  will 
be  asked  at  its  next  session  to  correct  the 
second  inequity  and  permit  coon  hunters  to 
use  a  gun  ONLY  UNDER  CERTAIN 
RESTRICTED  CONDITIONS. 

The  bill,  as  it  will  be  proposed  to  the  next 
Legislature,  is  as  follows: 
AN  ACT 
To  amend  and  re-enact  Subsection    (S)    of 
Section    14   of  Title   56   of  the  Louisiana 
Revised  Statutes  of  1950,  relative  to  the 
hunting    of    raccoons. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana,  that  Sub-section  (S) 
of  Section  124  of  Title  56  of  the  Louisiana 
Revised  Statutes  of  1950,  be  amended  and 
re-enacted  as  follows: 

"(S)    Take  or  hunt  deer,   alligators,   or 
fur  bearing  animals  with  headlights  or 
bull's    eyes,    or    take    alligators    under 
two    feet    in    length.    Provided,    that    it 
shall  be  lawful  for  parties  of  two    (2) 
or  more  hunters,  and  with  one  or  more 
dogs   to    hunt   raccoons   at    night   with 
lights   and   to   carry   side  arms    (pistol 
or    revolver)    on    such    hunts,    and    not 
more  than   one   .22   caliber  rifle  to  the 
hunting    party,    using   single    ball    am- 
munition only. 
Section  2.  That  all  laws  or  parts  of  law 
in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
This   proposed   bill,   if   enacted   into   law, 
will  permit  coon  hunters  to  take  coons  with 
a   gun   only   under  the   conditions   and   re- 
strictions provided.  You  will  note  the  condi- 
tions are  these: 

A  gun  can  be  used  only  by  a  PARTY  of 
hunters.  As  at  present  under  the  law,  no 
hunter  will  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
woods  at  night  with  a  gun  by  himself  to 
hunt.  Should  a  hunter  go  into  the  woods 
alone  at  night  with  a  gun  to  hunt,  he  will 
be  subject  to  arrest  as  under  the  present 
laws. 

A  party  of  hunters  must  have  hounds.  No 


hunters  will  be  permitted  to  hunt  without 
the  use  of  dogs.  If  hunters  are  found  in 
the  woods  at  night  using  a  gun  but  having 
no  hounds,  they  will  be  subject  to  arrest  as 
under  the  present  laws.  This  provision  will 
prevent  any  unscrupulous  men  from  taking 
any  other  game  at  night  illegally  .  .  .  deer, 
rabbits,  etc.  .  .  .  while  supposedly  coon  hunt- 
ing. With  hounds  running  about  chasing 
coons,  there  certainly  couldn't  be  deer  or 
any  other  game  within  gunshot. 

Guns  that  may  be  used  are  restricted  to 
not  more  than  ONE  .22  caliber  rifle  to  the 
PARTY  of  hunters,  or  sidearms  (pistol  or 
revolver) .  Under  no  conditions  will  hunters 
be  permitted  to  carry  shotguns  into  the 
woods  at  night.  Should  the  firearms  of  night 
coon  huntors  not  conform  to  these  restric- 
tions, they  will  be  subject  to  arrest  as 
under  present  laws.  Further,  not  every  man 
in  a  party  of  hunters  will  be  permitted  to 
carry  a  .22  rifle  .  .  .  only  one  rifle  to  the 
hunting  party.  Almost  every  hunter  and 
fisherman  owns  a  .22  Woodsman  or  similar 
pistol  and  looks  for  every  opportunity  to 
exercise  it.  Exercise  it  he  will  in  coon 
hunting.  Most  outdoor  pistoleers  can't  hit 
the  north  end  of  an  elephant  going  south  at 
10  feet,  but  they  really  enjoy  trying.  They 
may  shoot  all  the  leaves  off  the  tree  in 
subduing  Mr.  Procyon  Lotor  .  .  .  but  what's 
the  difference;  ammunition  is  cheap  and 
they  can  do  no  harm  shooting  straight  up- 
ward to  the  top  of  a  high  tree.  No  shots  are 
ever  fired  on  the  ground. 

Under  these  restrictions  of  the  proposed 
law,  enforcement  by  the  game  rangers  will 
be  no  different  nor  more  difficult  than  at  the 
present.  A  game  ranger  needs  only  to  ap- 
proach and  check  a  hunting  party  to  assure 
conformance  under  the  law  .  .  .  just  as  he 
must  do  now  to  apprehend  violators,  by 
checking  the  bag  and  license  of  hunters. 

This  proposed  law  will  in  no  manner 
make  or  permit  any  more  extensive  hunting 
than  at  the  present  time  under  existing 
laws.  After  its  passage  no  hunters  will  be 
permitted  to  hunt  on  any  posted  land  or  to 
enter  upon  anyone's  property  without  the 
owner's  permission.  Coon  hunting,  after  the 
passage  of  this  law,  will  be  exactly  the  same 
as  coon  hunting  is  now  and  has  been  for 
many,  many  years,  EXCEPT  that  hunters 
thereafter  may  take  a  .22  caliber  rifle  or 
pistol  along  to  shoot  the  coon  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tree.  Hunters  need  a  gun  to  bag 
nine  out  of  10  coons  that  are  treed. 

With  increased  coon  hunting  since  the 
Commission  outlawed  the  coon,  not  one 
complaint  has  been  heard  against  bona  fide 
coon  hunters.  There  has  not  been  one  single 
arrest  for  violations  of  any  nature  in  this 
group.  Any  mischief  or  property  damage 
experienced  by  cattlemen  and  land  owners 
is  evidently  not  caused  by  coon  hunters  but 
by  unscrupulous  individuals  who  should  be 
apprehended.  We  are  anticipating  whole- 
hearted cooperation  and  support  from  cattle- 
men and  landowners. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  present  law 
was  enacted  designating  the  coon  a  non- 
game  animal  and  a  fur  bearer,  it  became 


illegal  for  a  hunter  using  a  gun  to  take 
coons.  That  was  a  satisfactory  law  then 
and  was  intended  to  protect  the  trapping 
industry.  Now  we  have  no  coon  trapping  in- 
dustry to  protect.  Coon  pelts  have  no  market 
value  and  consequently  are  not  trapped. 
Another  industry  has  arisen  to  take  the 
place  of  coon  trapping  .  .  .  the  commercial 
coon  hound  kennel.  This  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing Louisiana  enterprise.  Blooded  and 
trained  coon  hounds  from  Louisiana  ken- 
nels are  now  being  shipped  all  over  the 
United  States,  with  resulting  cash  flowing 
here  instead  of  to  other  states  like  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  Alabama,  that  for 
years  had  somewhat  of  a  corner  on  that 
market.  Enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  be  a  great  help  in  the  direction 
of  improving  this  new  industry  for  our 
state. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  coon  popula- 
tion in  the  southern  parishes  has  damaged 
the  mink,  rat  and  nutria  trapping  industries. 
All  professional  trappers  contacted  by  us 
hail  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  as 
a  boon  to  their  business,  as  increased  hunt- 
ing pressure  may  reduce  their  catch  of 
coons.  Now  many,  many  worthless  coons  are 
caught  in  their  traps,  thus  reducing  their 
catch  of  valuable  pelts. 

Many  farmers,  knowing  we  have  hounds 
and  that  we  coon  hunt,  call  us  at  various 
times  of  the  year  and  ask  that  we  come  to 
their  places  to  hunt,  kill  off  and  drive  away 
the  coons  that  are  destroying  crops.  The 
U.  S.  Army  Engineer  Depot  at  Sharp 
Station  near  Baton  Rouge  has  recently  had 
destroyed  by  coons  a  number  of  their  bags 
that  are  used  in  sandbagging  levees.  The 
guard  service  there  appealed  for  hunters 
and  hounds  and  conducted  a  drive  to  rid  the 
area.  My  brother  told  me  about  a  recent 
duck  hunt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  where  he  had  to  shoot  two  coons  that 
were  swimming  to  retrieve  his  downed 
ducks.  He  said  he  saw  many  coons  walking 
along  the  shore  line  in  search  of  food  in  the 
daytime  ...  a  condition  unheard  of  until 
recently.  One  Saturday  night  during  the  last 
corn  growing  season  we  hunted  a  small  corn 
patch  on  request  of  the  owner  and  got  nine 
coons  in  a  short  time.  The  next  Saturday 
night  we  returned  to  the  same  small  corn 
patch  and  got  12  more  ...  all  without  ever 
getting  into  the  woods. 

Coon  meat  is  delicious  when  properly 
prepared.  None  is  wasted.  All  coons  taken 
on  hunts  are  eaten.  With  rising  food  costs, 
coons  provide  another  source  of  good  and 
inexpensive  food  as  well  as  sport. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  unan- 
imously approved  and  adopted  by  two 
conventions  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
Federation.  It  has  also  been  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsman's 
League.  All  interested  parties  and  groups 
with  whom  we  have  discussed  this  problem, 
including  law  enforcement  agencies,  are 
enthusiastic  about  these  changes  in  the  law 
and  assure  us  of  their  wholehearted  support. 

—THE  END 
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Fried    brown    in    a    black    pot   for  flavor.   Chief   cooks    prepared   300   pounds   of   fish    for 
the   Franklin   Parish   Wildlife  Chapter  fish  fry   in   Winnsboro. 


The  line  forms  as  busy  wives  of 
chapter  members  serve  fish,  potato 
salad,  pickles,  coffee,  cold  drinks  and 
other  necessities  at  the  Franklin 
Parish   Wildlife  Chapter  fish  fry. 


Edward  Spell  seems  a  bit  tickled  over  the  tone  of  the  horn  being  blown  by  little 
Joe  Howard  Pipes  in  the  junior  horn  blowing  contest.  Joe  Howard  doesn't  think  it  a 
bit   funny— Edward    won. 


From  left  to  right,  B.  T.  Spell,  Mrs.  J. 
and  Pete  Waller.  Spell,  who  won  thrd 
in  1951,  is  giving  a  demonstration  of  I 
blowing   fox   chase".    Mrs.    Evans    is   unsi 


Fishy 


• 


Franklin 


The  Franklin  Parish  Vj 
largest  and  most  active  loci 
Wildlife  Federation.  It  is) 
active.  One  of  their  two  bi 
highlights  of  -which  are  sh] 
year's  fry  was  held  on  Apl 
were  on  hand  for  the  event 
the  calling  contests — hog,  cl 
and  duck.  The  grand  even)! 
won  by  Pete  Waller. 


trying   to    retain    the   "champion    cow   caller"   crow 
which    she    had    won    twice.    Waller    brought    dow 

i  the   house   with    his  amazing   imitation   of  a  jackas 

/  braying. 


Doings 


Director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  attempts  to  sound  off  on  the  beautifully  engraved 
horn  presented  to  him  at  the  Franklin  Parish  Wildlife  Chapter 
fish  fry   in   Winnsboro,  April   10. 


by 
Claude   Gresham 


Parish 


ederation  is  one  of  the 
.ted  with  the  Louisiana 

strong  because  it  IS 
1  events  is  the  fish  fry, 
these  two  pages.  This 
nd  almost  1000  people 
hting  the  evening  were 
ey,  squirrel,  bob-white, 

blowing  contest,  was 


Franklin    Parish    Sheriff    Hiram    B.   Waller    (with    the   fiddle)    and    his    band    give    out 
with  a   little  hillbilly  musical  entertainment  at  the  fish  fry. 


The  Borkle 

In  Wyoming 

by 

Robert  C.  Burkholder 

This  report  is  guaranteed  to  produce  convulsions  in  anyone  who  has 

tried  to  read  scientific  bafflegab  in  the  raw. 

Enough  said! 


The  author  has  recently  completed  a 
comprehensive  study  of  Wyoming's  newly 
discovered  mammal — the  Cascade  moun- 
tain borkle  (Onots  Louisiana).  The  purpose 
of  this  manuscript  is  to  acquaint  zoologists, 
wildlife  technicians,  college  students,  ladies' 
clubs,  professors,  sportsmen,  the  D.A.R., 
nature  lovers,  and  the  general  public  with 
this  rare  and  interesting  specimen  of 
North  American  fauna.  .  .  . 

Borkles  are  found  in  Wyoming  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  hence  the  name  Cascade 
mountain  borkle.  The  scientific  name  Onots 
Louisiana  was  given  to  this  animal  by  Dr. 
Schlegelhof  of  Georgia  who  is  famous  in 
Texas  for  his  work  on  the  California  hop- 
roach. 

How  the  borkles  got  to  Wyoming  is  a 
puzzle  to  scientists,  but  there  are  four 
likely  possibilities:  (1)  they  may  have 
moved  east  from  Idaho,  (2)  south  from 
Montana,  (3)  west  from  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska,  or  (4)  north  from  Colorado. 
As  everyone  knows,  Idaho,  Montana,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  never  had  any 
borkles.  We  doubt  if  borkles  could  have 
migrated  from  these  states.  There  are  cer- 
tain people  who  claim  that  Colorado  borkles 
would  never  have  migrated  to  Wyoming, 
but  we  doubt  if  borkles  ever  lived  as  far 
south  as  Colorado  in  the  first  place.  We 
must  consequently  let  the  reader  form  his 
own  opinion  as  to  where  borkles  came  from 
originally.  We  scientists  are  stilling  debat- 
ing this  weighty  question. 

Since  we  all  know  that  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain borkle  is  found  only  in  the  Cascade 
mountains,  the  question  now  arises — where 
in  the  Rocky  mountains  do  we  find  the 
Cascade  mountain  borkle?  The  author  and 
his    assistant    found    borkles    only    on    the 


10,000  foot  contour  of  the  mountains  in 
western  Wyoming.  Why  these  animals  are 
not  found  on  the  9,900  foot  or  the  10,100 
foot  contours  is  a  matter  for  further 
study.  .  .  . 

The  author  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  several  borkles  in  their  natural 
habitat.  The  data  presented  below  is  of 
scientific  interest  and  should  add  greatly 
to  our  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  natural  history. 
I.    GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Most  borkles  are   .   .  .  well,  all  borkles 
closely   resemble   the    .    .    .    that   is,    some 


borkles  look  very  much  like  .  .  .  but  to  go 
on  with   our  report. 

II.  EARS— TWO 

Length  of  ears  (inches  +3  —  4  +  2 
+  3  —  6  +   1  —  5   =  —  6 

—6 

Average  length  of  ear  =   =   — 1 

6 

(The  above  data  was  partly  responsible 
for  our  assumption  that  borkles,  at  least 
in  Wyoming,  have  no  ears.  We  cannot 
otherwise  explain  an  ear  — 1  inch  in 
length.) 

III.  LEGS— THREE 

After  thorough  study  it  was  determined 
that  all  borkles  have  three  legs  of  equal 
length;  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  body 
to  the  feet  is  the  same  for  all  legs.  The 
borkles  always  use  their  shortest  leg  on 
the  uphill  side  of  the  mountain. 

IV.  TAILS 

The  study  of  borkle  tails  proved  to  be 
very  confusing  to  the  author.  Measure- 
ments of  numerous  borkle  tails  varied  from 
3/16  inch  to  2  feet  in  length.  It  must  be 
assumed  therefore,  for  obvious  reasons, 
that  borkles  have  no  tails.  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  allow  such  discrepancies  to 
creep  into  a  scientific  report  of  this  kind. 
The  question  of  borkle  tails  is  a  matter 
for  further  study. 

V.  WEIGHT 

Unfortunately  the  author  and  his  assist- 
ants did  not  have  scales  available  for 
weighing  borkles  and,  consequently,  had 
to  resort  to  crude  and  primitive  measure- 
ments. As  each  borkle  was  captured,  it 
was  casually  tossed  into  the  nearest  creek. 
The  volume  of  water  displaced  by  the 
borkle  was  then  carefully  measured  in 
gallons.  The  gallons  were  then  converted 
to  cubic  feet  and  the  cubic  feet  converted 
to    pounds.    (One    of    our    calculations   re- 


Figure    1 
Borkle  eating   pine  cones  on   a  stump. 
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No 
borkle 


Cascade   Mountain   bcrkle  tracks 


Figure   2 

10,000  foot  contour   in   the    Rocky    Mountains 


suited  in  a  figure  of  7.48  bushels  per  gal- 
lon. Obviously,  a  slide-rule  error.)  On  the 
basis  of  the  above  measurements,  statisti- 
cally calculated,  we  have  accurately  deter- 
mined that  an  average  borkle  weighs  904 
pounds — plus  or  minus  401  pounds.  For  a 
scientific  report,  this  figure  is  plenty  close 
enough.  .  .  . 
VI.    COLOR 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  we  will 
have  to  assume  that  all  borkles  are  dull 
grey  in  color  and  spotted  with  black  dots 
which  float  from  left  to  right.  It  was  only 
after  completing  this  study  that  the  author 
and    his    entire    staff   were    found   to    need 


glasses  and  to  be  color  blind.  Borkle  color 
is  another  matter  for  further  study. 

Sex  Life 

The  mating  season  for  borkles  runs  from 
January  15  to  January  16.  This  is,  we  ad- 
mit, a  very  short  mating  season,  but  there 
seem  to  be  plenty  of  borkles  .  .  .  anyway. 

Borkles  generally  come  in  the  usual  two 
sexes.  There  are  also  some  females.  There 
are  usually,  on  an  average,  3  %  female 
borkles  to  every  male  borkle,  but  occa- 
sionally the  females  outnumber  the  males. 

Unlike  other  mammals,  which  mate  by 
pairs,  borkles  mate  by  threes.  This  is  also 


Author  and 


of   his  faithful   assistants   holding 


ade    Mountain    borkle 


a  matter  for  further  study.  Young  borkles 
resemble  old  borkles — only  young  borkles 
are  younger  and  smaller  than  the  large, 
older  borkles. 

An  average  litter  of  borkles  contains 
34  V3  very  young  borkles.  Most  of  these 
are  born  on  January   17. 

Borkle  eggs  are  considered  to  be  a  deli- 
cacy— especially  before  hatching. 

Management 

The  author  and  his  assistants  recom- 
mended that  the  borkle  herd  be  conserved 
and  perpetuated  by  initiating  the  follow- 
ing regulations: 

(1)  Extend  the  length  of  the  mating 
season. 

(2)  Allow  no  legal  hunting  for  borkles. 

(3)  Restrict  the  killing  of  borkles  by 
poachers  to  no  more  than  two  borkles  per 
poacher.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  one 
of  three  ways:  (1)  issue  permits  to  all 
poachers,  (2)  construct  poacher-borkle 
fences  on  all  10,000  foot  contours  to  keep 
the  borkles  in  and  most  of  the  poachers 
out,  or  (3)  declare  an  open  season  on 
poachers. 

By  following  these  recommendations  we 
feel  that  there  will  either  be  plenty  of 
borkles  and  no  poachers  or  plenty  of 
poachers  and  no  borkles.  In  any  event,  the 
legal  hunter  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
borkles.  This  would  only  confuse  the  issue 
and  add  to  the  job  of  record  keeping. 

Summary 

This  completes  our  study  of  the  Cascade 
mountain  borkles  in  the  Rocky  mountains. 
We  have  tried  to  present  the  results  of 
this  study  in  clear,  concise  scientific  lan- 
guage and  hope  that  it  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect. 

— Reprinted  from  Wyoming  Wildlife 
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In  July  1949,  Louisiana,  through  its  fed- 
eration aid  in  wildlife  restoration  program, 
joined  nine  other  southeastern  states  in  a 
cooperative  mourning  dove  study  which 
was  designed  to  furnish  information  upon 
which  a  management  program  for  the  dove 
could  be  based. 

Unlike  some  other  game  species  which 
can  be  actively  managed  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  many  tools  of  manage- 
ment developed  in  recent  years,  the  dove 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  management 
practices.  Actually,  any  dove  management 
program  must  be  concerned  primarily  with 
regulating  the  harvest,  since  there  are  no 
known  methods  of  regulating  annual  pro- 
duction. The  dove  harvest,  or  kill,  can  be 
regulated  only  by  hunting  season  restric- 
tions which  are  promulgated,  to  an  extent, 
by  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  sets 
the  bag  limit,  possession  limit,  shooting- 
hours,  length  of  season  and  the  outside 
limits  for  opening  and  closing  dates  for  the 
hunting  season  in  each  state.  Individual 
states  are  allowed  to  choose  a  season  with- 
in these  limits;  either  a  continuous  or  split 
season  may  be  had  at  the  discretion  of  each 
state  game   department. 

Therefore,  the  primary  aim  of  this  study 
has  been  to  obtain  data  for  use  in  making 
hunting  season  regulations.  A  great  deal 
of  information  is  needed  on  any  game 
species  before  intelligent  hunting  season 
recommendations  can  be  made.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  migratory  species  such  as  the 
dove,  which  is  also  resident,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  things  that  must  be  known : 
trends  in  annual  production  throughout 
the  breeding  range,  date  of  beginning  and 
duration  of  the  nesting  season,  annual  mor- 
tality or  population  turnover,  what  part  of 
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this  mortality  can  be  charged  to  hunting 
and  movements  to  and  from  the  state  and 
within  the  state  of  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation. During  this  study  sound  methods 
for  obtaining  this  information  have  been 
developed  and  are  in  use  at  the  present 
time. 

After  testing  several  methods  to  deter- 
mine annual  production  trends  it  was 
learned  that  accurate  trends  in  annual  pro- 
duction could  be  established  by  making 
counts  of  calling  doves  during  the  breeding 
season.  This  is  being  done  throughout  the 
southeast  and  in  many  other  states  within 
the  breeding  range  of  the  dove.  Five  call 
counts,  in  widely  separated  areas,  are  made 
in  Louisiana  each  month  throughout  the 
breeding  season.  These  counts  are  made 
early  in  the  morning,  starting  thirty  min- 
utes before  local  sunrise  and  extending 
usually  to  one  and  one  half  hours  after 
sunrise.  The  method  involved  in  making 
dove  call  counts  consists  of  driving  slowly 
(25  mph)  along  a  predetermined  route  20 
miles  in  length,  stopping  for  three  minutes 
at  the  end  of  each  mile  and  counting  the 
doves  heard  calling.  Additional  data  on 
success  of  the  breeding  season  are  obtained 
through  determination  of  age  groups  of 
doves  examined  in  hunters'  bags  during 
the  hunting  season.  Further  information  on 
annual  populations  is  provided  by  making 
counts  of  doves  seen  along  the  highway 
during  the  course  of  normal  travel  over 
the  state  by  all  biologists  of  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Section  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  Counts  are  obtained  on 
approximately  15,000  miles  of  travel  dur- 
ing each  month  of  the  year. 

Despite  the  popular  belief  that  the  dove 
population  has  undergone  a  serious  decline 
within  the  past  decade,  and  is  seriously  in 


danger  of  following  the  path  of  the  pas- 
senger pigeon  to  extinction,  there  is  no 
substantial  evidence  to  support  this  idea. 
Rather  than  suffering  a  population  decline 
in  recent  years,  the  range  of  the  dove  has 
been  expanded  in  the  past  twenty  years  as 
a  result  of  the  change  in  land  use  pattern 
that  is  still  in  progress.  This  has  spread 
the  dove  population  over  a  much  wider 
area  and  the  huge  flocks  of  doves  that  were 
baited  and  shot  in  the  1920's  and  30's 
have  been  replaced  by  many  more  smaller 
flocks.  It  is  easily  understood  why  this 
could  be  construed  by  an  individual  as  a 
serious  decline  in  the  population,  but  the 
indications  are  that  there  has  been  little 
or  no  change  in  the  over-all  population. 

During  the  course  of  this  study  the  dove 
population  has  been  hit  hard  on  two  occa- 
sions. Throughout  1950  in  some  of  the 
southeastern  states,  especially  Alabama, 
an  outbreak  of  trichomoniasis  (a  disease 
of  the  upper  digestive  tract  of  doves  caused 
by  a  protozoan  parasite)  killed  thousands 
of  doves.  This  was  followed  closely  by  a 
tremendous  loss  of  doves — estimated  to 
be  from  25-50  percent  of  the  total  dove 
population  in  some  areas — as  a  result  of 
the  severe  ice  storm  of  late  January  1951. 
Again  in  1951,  trichomoniasis  was  wide- 
spread throughout  the  southeast.  However, 
the  doves  made  a  rapid  comeback,  and  so 
far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  determine, 
the  dove  population  is  as  high  now  as  it 
was  in  1949. 

Nesting  studies  have  shown  that  the 
breeding  season  gets  under  way  in  Loui- 
siana in  April  and  continues  until  the 
latter  part  of  August,  when  nesting  activi- 
ties cease.  There  is  apparently  a  peak  of 
nesting  activity  in  June  and  an  additional 
one   in    late   July    and    early    August.    Al- 


though there  is  some  nesting  underway  be- 
fore April  and  some  still  going  on  after  the 
end  of  August  it  is  of  little  consequence 
with  regard  to  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion; probably  most  of  the  nest  failures 
resulting  from  natural  causes,  primarily 
adverse  weather  conditions,  are  extremely 
early  and  late  nesting  attempts. 

Banding  and  breeding  studies  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  70  percent  annual 
turnover  in  the  dove  population;  only  20 
percent  of  this  annual  mortality  can  be 
charged  to  legal  hunting.  This  leaves  an 
unknown  mortality  of  50  percent. 

For  many  years  one  of  the  standard 
methods  of  studying  movements  of  migra- 
tory birds  has  been  banding  the  birds  with 
aluminum  leg  bands.  This  method  has  been 
applied  in  Louisiana  and  since  1949  about 
6,000  doves  have  been  banded.  To  date, 
about  200  of  these  birds  have  been  recov- 
ered. Through  information  gained  from 
this  study  many  of  the  hitherto  little  known 
movements  of  doves  in  Louisiana  have  been 
clarified.  It  has  definitely  been  shown  that 
there  are  several  segments  of  the  yearly 
dove  population  in  Louisiana.  The  breed- 
ing population  is  present  throughout  the 
summer  months  and  recovery  records  of 
banded  doves  indicate  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  resident  population  stays  in 
Louisiana  throughout  the  year,  especially 
in  the  Mississippi  River  delta.  There  is  a 
spectacular  flight  of  doves,  composed  pri- 
marily of  young  of  the  year,  through  north 
and  west  Louisiana  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  other  sections  of  the  state  during  July, 
August  and  September.  While  these  young 
birds  are  primarily  locally  raised  doves, 
they  are  apparently  joined  by  migrating 
young  birds  which  were  raised  farther 
north    and    large    flocks   are    formed.     This 


The  ability  of  the  dove  to  live  and  nest  in 
urban  areas  has  meant  much  in  his  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  advance  of  civilization. 
The  doves  in  this  nest  (circle)  paid  little 
attention  to  the  noise  from  the  L.S.U.  band 
house   on   the    left. 

— Photo    by    Gresham 

results  in  an  extensive  build-up  in  the  popu- 
lation until  sometime  in  the  latter  half  of 
September  when  suddenly  there  is  an  al- 
most complete  exodus  of  doves  from  north 
and  west  Louisiana.  Recoveries  of  banded 
birds  have  shown  that  these  doves  move  out 
of  Louisiana  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
many  of  them  being  recovered  in  Texas 
and  a  few  in  southwest  Louisiana  (see 
Fig.  1).  In  late  October  and  November 
another  flight  of  doves  enters  the  state,  ap- 
parently from  the  north  (see  Fig.  2).  A 
few  isolated  flocks  remain  in  north  Loui- 
siana but  the  majority  of  the  flight  seems 


Fig.  1 


in   figure   1 


Mourning  Dove  Band  Returns 
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Fig.  2 


jhere  the  banded  doves 


to  continue  southward  where  some  of  the 
birds  winter  along  the  Gulf  coast.  There 
is  another  influx  of  doves  into  the  state 
in  late  December-early  January,  which  is 
apparently  doves  that  have  spent  the  win- 
ter in  the  southwest  and  are  gradually 
working  their  way  back  to  the  breeding- 
grounds  in  the  north.  Spring  migration 
usually  lasts  through  April,  although  nest- 
ing is  well  underway  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Aside  from  year-round  residents  the 
major  portion  of  Louisiana's  wintering- 
dove  population  comes  from  the  mid-west; 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are 
all  represented  in  our  band  recoveries. 

Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  legal 
dove  hunting  has  little  over-all  effect  on  the 
total  population,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
wide  margin  of  safety  between  annual 
mortality  and  hunter  kill,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  legal  kill  could  be  in- 
creased considerably  without  endangering 
the  future  of  the  species.  However,  in  do- 
ing this,  care  must  be  exercised  in  setting 
the  season  so  that  it  would  be  reasonably 
certain  that  the  increased  kill  would  not 
come  from  the  annual  carryover  in  the 
population.  In  all  probability,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  50  percent  unknown  mortality 
occurs  between  the  end  of  the  breeding- 
season  and  the  following  February;  with 
much  the  greater  part  of  it  occurring  be- 
fore mid-winter.  It  is  likely  that  a  single 
dove  that  has  survived  through  a  winter 
until  February  has  as  great  a  potential  as 
3  or  4  doves  under  the  same  set  of  cir- 
cumstances in  September.  This  would  mean 

CHOW    DOWN!     For   the   first   few   days 
milk,   regurgitated    by  the   parents. 
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— Photo    bij    Campbell 

These    nine    and    ten    day    old    doves    have  just    been    banded.    The   return    of  these    bands 
by    hunters    will    add    to    our    knowledge    of    dove    movements    and    hunter    kill. 


that  a  much  greater  kill  could  be  made 
in  September  than  in  December  or  January 
and  the  over-all  effect  on  the  population 
would  be  the  same.  It  is  plausible  that  3 
or  4  doves  could  be  killed  in  September 
for  each  one  that  is  killed  in  December- 
January  with  little  difference  in  total  effect 
on  the  population. 

In  recent  years  dove  hunting  has  not 
been  equally  distributed  throughout  the 
state.  This  has  been  caused  by  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  dove  population  during 
the  open  season. 
)f  life  young  doves  are  fed  nothing  but  pigeon 


In  view  of  the  above  it  seems  that  some 
adjustment  in  dove  hunting  regulations  is 
in  order  at  the  present  time.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  this  can  be  ef- 
fected. First  of  all,  there  is  little  to  indicate 
that  total  dove  kill  is  affected  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  by  restricting  hunting  to 
afternoons  only;  lifting  this  restriction 
could  certainly  be  justified.  Average  hunter 
kill  per  man  day  has  been  found  to  vary 
but  little  with  a  decrease  in  bag  limit; 
therefore  it  seems  that  the  bag  limit  could 
be  increased  considerably  and  not  adverse- 
ly affect  the  dove  population.  A  bag  limit 
of  15  birds  per  day  would  not  be  unrea- 
sonable. A  longer  hunting  season,  proba- 
bly 45  days,  would  serve  to  more  fully 
utilize  the  dove  population. 

In  order  to  distribute  the  dove  kill  more 
evenly  over  the  entire  state  there  must  be 
an  early  September  hunting  season  for  the 
north  half  of  the  state.  Although  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  extent 
of  early  September  nesting  of  doves  in  the 
southeast  no  indications  have  been  found 
that  the  amount  of  dove  nesting  in  Loui- 
siana in  September  is  of  any  measurable 
importance  to  the  dove  population  as  a 
whole.  The  need  for  a  September  dove  sea- 
son in  north  Louisiana  is  clearly  indicated 
and  justified.  In  addition  to  the  above 
it  is  believed  that  a  September  1  opening 
date  for  the  dove  season  would  serve  to 
reduce  considerably  the  illegal  dove  kill, 
especially  in  coastal  areas. 

In  south  Louisiana  a  shootable  popula- 
tion of  doves  can  be  found  between  the 
dates  of  September  1  and  January  15. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  that 
the  greater  number  of  doves  available  to 
the  gun  are  found  in  early  fall  and  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  setting  the  dove 
season  throughout  the  range  as  early  as 
possible  so  that  a  greater  harvest  can  be 
realized. 

—THE  END 
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PONTCHARTRAIN! 

Destrehan,   La. 

We  are  wondering  why  trawling  with  16 
foot  trawls  in  Lake  Pontchartrain  so  sud- 
denly became  such  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the 
conservation  authorities.  For  years  we  who 
live  near  the  lake  have  enjoyed  the  sport 
we  get  from  pulling  our  small  (16  ft.) 
trawls.  We  considered  it  part  of  our  heri- 
tage to  be  able  to  take  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  our  boats,  attach  our  little  trawls, 
and  try  for  our  ten  pounds  of  shrimp;  but 
suddenly  this  privilege  was  taken  away 
from  us— WHY? 

We  were  told  by  the  newspapers  that  the 
game  commissioner,  Mr.  Clements,  stopped 
trawling  because  there  were  some  commer- 
cial trawlers  operating  in  the  lake  and  the 
commission  couldn't  enforce  the  laws,  so 
all  trawling  was  stopped.  Now  would  it  be 
more  unfair  if  Col.  Grevenberg,  the  head  of 
our  state  police,  were  to  stop  all  auto  traf- 
fic because  someone  is  violating  the  60  mph 
speed  limit  on  the  Airline  highway? 

Gentlemen,  would  it  be  unfair  to  ask  the 
present  wildlife  and  fisheries  commission  to 
reserve  the  productive  fishing  area  for  the 
sport  fishermen  only  and  another  area  for 
us  sport  trawlers?  Now  that  we  have  a 
wildlife  and  fisheries  commission  and  Col. 
V.  E.  Smith  heading  the  enforcement  divi- 
sion, I  feel  sure  that  the  laws  can  be  en- 
forced. I  also  feel  sure  that  both  parties 
can  be  made  happy  if  the  sport  fishermen 
can  be  given  their  area  and  we  trawlers, 
our  area. 

Incidentally,  we  don't  bother  the  few  trot- 
line  fishermen  in  this  area.  We  can't  pull 
in  that  close  to  shore  because  of  the  numer- 
ous stumps  that  extend  for  some  distance 
outward  into  the  lake. 

We  beg  for  some  consideration  in  this 
matter.  — Hubert  Schurtz 

In  the  past,  law — and  executive  mem- 
oranda having  the  effect  of  law — have  often 
been  influenced  by  political  pressures,  with- 
out due  regard  for  the  inherent  rights  of 
posterity.  This  commission  has,  I  think, 
wisely  decided  that  before  committing  them- 
selves to  a  permanent  policy  regarding  the 
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highly  controversial  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
they  would  await  scientifie  fact  and  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  lake's  bionomics. 
Now  yon  and  I,  through  long  association 
with  the  lake  and  its  people,  know  it  to  be 
a  highly  productive  body  of  water,  probably 
the  most  productive  in  this  state.  You  know 
and  I  know  that  some  people  have  abused  the 
16  ft.  trawl  provision  and  have  taken  far 
more  than  the  amount  permitted  by  law.  In 
Lake  Pontchartrain  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
catch  a  thousand  pounds  of  shrimp  in  proper 
season  with  a  16  ft.  trawl.  So  long  as  the 
trawls  were  few  in  number  and  home  con- 
sumption the  rule,  there  was  no  controversy. 

But  when  a  thousand  traivls  without 
benefit  of  license  and  with  comparatively 
small  investment  in  nets,  engines,  ice,  sal- 
aries and  shares,  fuel  and  equipment  began 
putting  their  catch  on  the  market  daily, 
the  professional  shrimper,  concerned  over 
falling  prices  and  lost  markets,  wondered 
why  he  was  forbidden  to  catch  his  share. 
As  in  all  things,  the  lure  to  pick  up  eight 
to  ten  baskets  of  shrimp  with  comparative 
ease  infected  increasing  numbers  of  people; 
trawls  became  commonplace  o-n  fast  cabin 
cruisers,  and  the  hook  and  line  fishermen 
became  concerned  over  the  high  mortality 
of  small  fishes,  and  they  exerted  their  pres- 
sure in  the  usual  way,  by  petition,  each 
hoping  to  resolve  the  controversy  in  his 
faction's  favor. 

The  contentions  of  each  party  invariably 
were  based  upon  limited  observations.  In 
no  single  instance  were  we  able  to  find  valid 
reasons  for  the  suggested  remedies.  So  the 
commission  decided  to  learn  the  pertinent 
facts.  A  study  of  the  lake  was  ordered. 
The  study  ivill  be  comprehensive,  and  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  applied  research. 
All  values  will  be  considered  with  respect 
to  their  application. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  easy  way  out 
would  be  a  compromise,  and  we  would  then 
be  guilty  of  fostering  in  our  time  the  evils 
of  the  past  that  beset  us  now. 

The  program  of  this  division — and  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  project  particularly — 
will   be   one  in   which   every   effort   will    be 
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made  to  learn  the  truth,  and  recommenda- 
tions ivill  be  made  to  achieve  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  maximum  yield  for  the  greatest 
length  of  time. 

—Robert  L.  Eddy,  Jr.,  Chief 
Commercial  Seafoods  Division 

GOLDFISH? 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Could  you  please  clear  up  one  question 
for  me?  I  have  heard  that  it  is  not  wise  to 
use  goldfish  for  bait  because  some  of  them 
may  escape  and  multiply  and  that  they  will 
destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of  game  fish. 
It  sounds  fantastic,  but  is  it  true  or  false? 
— M.  F.  Neames 

Goldfish  belong  to  the  same  family  as  do 
Carp,  the  Cyprinidea  family,  and  for  this 
reason  many  fishermen  believe  that  goldfish 
have  similar  habits  and  root  up  the  bottom 
of  a  fishing  place,  making  it  nonproductive. 
However,  this  belief  has  been  proved  wrong. 
Minnows  are  also  of  the  same  family,  but 
their  eating  habits  are  different  from  the 
carp.  It  has  been  shown  in  experiments  that 
goldfish  do  not  reproduce  successfully  in 
bodies  of  water  containing  bass,  bream  and 
other  freshwater  fishes.  It  might  be  possible 
that  a  few  of  the  goldfish  might  survive 
the  predation  of  the  bass  and  grow  to  a 
large  size,  but  even  so  they  would  not  prove 
injurious  to  a  fishing  lake. 

— Harry  E.  Schafer,  Jr., 
Acting  Chief  Biologist 

POLLUTION 

Jena,  La. 
I  noticed  in  your  CONSERVATIONIST 
an  invitation  to  "speak  our  piece".  Now  at 
the  present  the  public  sentiment  is  on 
your  side;  and  if  you  fellows  will  do  some- 
thing about  the  pollution  that  ruined  the 
rivers  in  my  country,  we  will  all  be  law- 
abiding  citizens.  It  seems  as  though  the 
game  rangers  always  have  their  eyes  on  the 
small  fellow  and  let  the  oil  companies  keep 
pumping  salt  water  in  the  rivers  and 
creeks.  This  rubs  a  commercial  fisherman 
the  wrong  way,  to  have  to  pay  licenses  to 
(Concluded  on  Page  Si) 
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In  an  effort  to  study  the  various  sections 
of  the  state,  Louisiana's  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  and  its  director  convened 
in  Abbeville,  April  27  and  28  to  secure 
first-hand  information  concerning  wildlife 
refuges  and  to  investigate  possibilities  of 
development  of  the  area.  This  was  the  first 
gathering  conducted  outside  New  Orleans, 
official   meeting   site   for   the   agency. 

On  April  27  the  commissioners  and  the 
director  inspected  Marsh  Island,  State 
Wildlife  and  Rockefeller  Refuges  via  plane 
and  boat,  under  the  guidance  of  Ted  O'Neil, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Fur  and  Refuge.  On 
the  following  day  the  seven-member  body 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  the 
Abbeville  courthouse.  Welcomes  to  the  city 
were  extended  by  Mayor  J.  E.  Kibbe  and 
Roy  Theriot,  manager  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Chief  O'Neil  presented  a  suggested  plan 
of  improvements  for  the  refuges  in  Louisi- 
ana which  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
§3,530,843  over  a  period  of  six  years.  The 
funds  are  accumulated  and  are  not  monies 
contributed  by  the  taxpayers  of  Louisiana. 
The  funds  are  derived  from  the  refuges' 
resources. 

The  six-year  expansion  program  will  in- 
clude the  following:  Development  program 
of  Rockefeller  refuge,  $1,394,220;  Marsh 
Island,  $380,140;  State  Wildlife,  $91,220; 
Pas-a-Loutre,  $235,080;  Chicago  Miller  and 
Lumber  Co.  lease,  $32,100 ;  Morehouse  Game 
Preserve  lease,  $24,000;  State  Game 
Preserve,  St.  Tammany  Parish,  $26,000; 
State  Fur  Auction  House,  $22,500;  Publica- 
tions and  Research,  Fur  and  Refuge  Divi- 
sion, $146,200;  Public  Hunting  Grounds, 
$179,383 ;  matching  federal  funds,  $1,000,000. 
Total:   $3,530,843. 

The  plan  included  the  lease  and  develop- 
ment of  200  square  miles  of  coastal  marsh 
area  located  in  Terrebonne  and  Plaquemines 
parishes  for  public  hunting  and  fishing  pur- 
poses. Lease,  operation  and  maintenance 
for  three  years  may  reach  $179,383;  after 
that  period,  the  projects  will  be  self-sustain- 
ing. Development  of  20  public  hunting  and 
fishing  preserves  in  southwest  and  southeast 


Louisiana  for  a  period  of  six  years  in  co- 
operation with  the  federal  aid  division  will 
cost  an  estimated  $1,000,000. 

The  program  was  approved  by  the  com- 
mission members,  who  authorized  Director 
L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  and  Chief  O'Neil,  along 
with  other  division  chiefs  concerned,  to 
proceed  with  the  projects. 

Following  a  lengthy  session  outlining  pro- 
posals to  take  sand  and  gravel  from  Bayou 
Bartholomew  in  Morehouse  parish,  a  lease 
for  the  operation  was  given  the  Bastrop 
Sand  and  Gravel  Co.  with  a  cancellation 
clause.  The  company  will  pay  on  the  follow- 
ing scale:  Sand,  screened,  five  and  one-half 
cents  per  cubic  yard;  gravel,  screened  or 
washed,  15  cents  per  cubic  yard;  gravel 
and  sand,  unscreened,  10  cents  per  cubic 
yard.  The  commission  may  renew  or  extend 
the  contract  with  payment  on  a  sliding 
scale. 

A  proposal  to  present  views  permitting 
trawling  in  Lakes  Pontchartrain  and 
Maurepas  was  not  heard,  since  the  group 
failed  to  appear  before  the  agency ;  however, 
a  three-member  body  from  Manchac  gave 
expressions  contrary  to  the  idea  of  trawl- 
ing in  the  two  bodies  of  water. 

Members  of  the  Commission  voted  ap- 
proval of  a  proposal  to  distribute  1,000  quail 
from  the  LSU  hatchery  through  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  section  or  the  wildlife  clubs 
of  the  state. 

The  Rapides  parish  police  jury  rescinded 
their  movement  to  close  the  parish  to  deer 
hunting  for  three  years,  and  the  commission 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  any  move  that  might 
make  for  betterment  of  conservation  prac- 
tices and  policies. 

It  was  moved  by  Jerry  J.  Besson  and 
seconded  by  C.  H.  Brookshire  that  Director 
Young  be  named  to  serve  in  an  ex-officio 
capacity  on  all  boards  and  commissions  re- 
quiring some  representation  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Fishing  or  taking  oysters  for  any  pur- 
pose from  the  natural  reefs  in  the  waters 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  was  suspended  for  a 
period  of  108  days,  beginning  May  16,  1953 


and   ending  at  midnight  August  31,  1953. 

Director  Young  was  instructed  to  study 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  game  and  fish 
preserve  in  Grant  parish,  known  as  Lake 
Iatt-Nantaches. 

A.  J.  Buquet,  commission  member,  was 
authorized  by  the  body  to  make  a  study  of 
Sister  lake,  along  with  James  N.  McCon- 
nell,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Oysters  and 
Water  Bottoms,  to  ascertain  the  feasbility 
of  planting  40,000  barrels  of  shells  in  that 
body  of  water. 

Director  Young  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  generally,  salaries  of  the  depart- 
ment were  not  comparable  to  those  paid  by 
nearby  states  and  suggested  that  salary 
adjustments  be  made  throughout  the  de- 
partment, taking  into  consideration  seniority 
of  service,  responsibility  involved  in  the 
jobs  in  question,  and  financial  availability. 

A  movement,  introduced  by  Mr.  Besson, 
instructed  the  director  to  work  out  a  salary 
schedule  and  submit  it  at  the  next  meeting 
of    the    commission. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Major  James 
Brown,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game,  four  applications  have  been  received 
— three  in  writing  and  one  verbally.  Letters 
were  received  from  Leslie  L.  Glasgow, 
George  C.  Moore  and  Phil  Goodrum ;  and  Dr. 
Lyle  St.  Amant  wrote,  expressing  interest 
in  the  job,  but  did  not  make  application. 
Candidates  will  be  invited  to  Louisiana  in 
order  that  they  may  study  the  responsibil- 
ities and  duties  of  the  position,  and  so  that 
more  information  may  be  gained  concerning 
the  experience  and  capabilities  of  the  ap- 
plicants. 

Charles  W.  Bosch,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  stated 
that  he  would  like  to  inform  the  commission 
that  many  people  thought,  when  the  com- 
mission was  created,  that  it  had  the  power 
to  set  seasons  and  bag  limits.  He  advised  the 
agency  to  request  a  ruling  on  the  matter 
from  the  attorney  general  and  find  out 
how  much  authority  the  commission  has. 

A  St.  Martin  parish  delegation  requested 
that  permission   be   granted  to   commercial 
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fishermen  to  use  leads  on  nets  in  the  back- 
waters of  the  St.  Martin  parish  area.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  leads  is  un- 
lawful. Col.  V.  E.  Smith,  chief  of  the 
Enforcement  Division,  Robert  L.  Eddy, 
chief  of  the  Commercial  Seafoods  Division, 
and  Director  Young'  were  named  as  a 
committee  to  study  the  net  laws  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana  to  ascertain  whether  any 
changes  were  necessary  or  feasible. 

A  group  from  Lake  Charles  and  Cal- 
casieu parish  leveled  charges  at  commission 
personnel,  and  the  director  was  instructed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  persons 
in  question  to  determine  whether  they  were 
devoting  full  time  to  their  duties  or  not, 
and  if  not,  to  dismiss  them. 

Following  a  discussion  proposing  the 
closing  of  Vermilion  bay,  Director  Young 
suggested  that  department  biologists  study 
the  matter  and  report  to  the  body  at  a  later 
date. 

—THE    END 


Senator  Elmore  F.  Bonin  of  St.  Martinville  asks  for  consideration  or  modification  of 
the  ruling  which  prohibits  the  use  of  leads  or  wings  on  gill  nets  used  extensively  by 
fishermen  in  his  area.  Standing  with  the  senator  and  aiding  with  the  plea  during  the  Com- 
mission's meeting  in  Abbeville  in  April  are  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Braquet  and  Police  Juror  Lif- 
ford    Daigle,    both    of    St.    Martin    Parish.  — Photo  by  Blanchord. 


Hampton  Green,  supervisor  of  State  Wildlife  Refuge,  ties  up  the  Muskrat  at  the  Refuge 
headquarters,  as  Director  Young  and  Commissioners  Buquet,  Besson,  and  Glassell  stand 
at    the    rail.  — Photo    by    Blanchard. 


These  two  department  Seabees,  shown  fly- 
ing over  the  observation  tower  at  refuge 
headquarters,  were  used  by  the  commission- 
ers  in  their  hurried   inspection  trip. 

— Photo   by   Greslmm. 


by 
Charley   Bosch 

Executive  Secretary 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 
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REDFISH  RODEO— OCT.  9-11 

The  fourth  annual  Redfish  Rodeo,  spon- 
sored each  year  by  the  Terrebonne  Sport- 
men's  League,  will  be  held  this  year  October 
9-11.  This  will  give  the  fishermen  an  extra 
day.  The  1953  rodeo  will  begin  on  Friday 
and  end  on  Sunday,  instead  of  only  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  as  in  past  years.  This  year 
headquarters  will  be  set  up  in  the  agricul- 
tural building  in  the  American  Legion 
Park.  On  October  4th,  the  Sportmen's 
League  will  stage  a  huge  outboard  motor 
parade  in  the  city  of  Houma.  The  parade 
is  open  to  anyone  owning  any  type  or  size 
of  boat,  and  a  $100  savings  bond  will  be 
awarded  as  an  entrance  prize  in  the 
parade.  It  is  expected  that  more  than  1,500 
will  participate  in  the  event.  For  further 
information  contact  President  Louis  Rou- 
tier,  Vice  President  J.  T.  Brady,  or  L.  C. 
Nattei   in   Houma. 

HICKMAN  MEETS  WITH  DE  SOTO 
CLUB 

Harry  Hickman,  President  of  the  fed- 
eration, met  recently  with  the  DeSoto  Par- 
ish Wildlife  Association  in  Mansfield.  He 
commended  the  group  for  their  proposed 
project  of  stocking  the  Dolette  Hills  sec- 
tion of  the  parish  with  deer  and  on  their 
move  to  procure  nutria  for  the  Bayou 
Pierre  Fish  and  Game  Preserve.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  association  to 
request  the  Bayou  Pierre  State  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  to  close  all  hunting  and 
shooting  of  guns  in  the  preserve  at  noon 
each  day  during  the  next  duck  season.  The 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  fish  fry  on 
Friday,  June  12th,  at  7:30  P.  M.  President 
Hickman  will  be  one  of  the  featured 
speakers  at  the  fish  fry.  This  active  organi- 
zation is  headed  by  Joe  I.  Harris,  Presi- 
dent; B.  M.  Colvin,  Vice  President;  and 
"Ole  reliable"  J.  A.  H.  Slawson,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

CROWLEY    CLUB    ELECTS 

Preston  Mauboules  was  reelected  Presi- 
dent, and  W.  J.  "Bill"  Cleveland  was  re- 
named Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Crowley 
Sportmen's  Club  at  a  recent  meeting.  A.  M. 


Ferguson  was  selected  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  club  has  set  its  membership  goal 
at  500  and  with  the  capable  men  elected 
we  know  this  goal  will  be  surpassed. 
Elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  were 
Mauboules,  Cleveland,  Ferguson,  Joe  Mici- 
otto,  Bert  Lehman,  Herbert  Sudwischer, 
Jerry  Ashley,  Otto  Dartez,  and  Dorsey 
Peckham. 

WESTSIDE  SPORTSMEN  ACTIVE 

The  Westside  Sportmen's  Association  re- 
cently honored  all  of  last  year  officers  by 
electing  them  again  for  '53  for  their  splen- 
did work:  Andrew  T.  Carpenter,  President; 
Don  Goettsche,  Vice  President;  and  Robert 
W.  Wilson,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  A  new  office  titled  Recording 
Secretary  was  created  and  R.  B.  Wilson  was 
elected  to  that  position.  The  following  com- 
mittee chairmen  were  appointed:  Ways 
and  Means,  Hansen  Armand;  Legislative, 
Carl  Conrad;  Hunting,  L.  R.  Roussel;  Fish- 
ing, Edgar  Walker;  Membership,  George 
Cox;  Enforcement,  John  Trosclair;  Enter- 
tainment, Albert  Tullier;  Publicity,  E.  E. 
Staples.  The  organization  plans  to  make  a 
fishing  trip  to  Nigger  Lake  on  the  third 
Sunday  of  each  month  from  Delacroix 
Island.  We  feel  that  with  this  new  organi- 
zational setup  much  will  be  accomplished 
on  the  Westside  for  better  hunting  and 
fishing.  Sportsmen  of  the  Westside  wishing 
to  join  the  association  contact  "Bob"  Wil- 
son at  615  Americus  St.,  Gretna. 

NEW  ORLEANS  LEAGUE  PLANS  FISH- 
ING SCHOOL 

The  New  Orleans  Sportmen's  League  is 
perfecting  plans  for  sponsoring  a  school  for 
fishermen.  It  is  probable  that  the  school 
will  open  next  month  and  will  be  held  on 
six  consecutive  Wednesday  evenings.  It  is 
fairly  certain  that  the  school  will  offer  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  plug,  fly  and  spin- 
ning tackle,  bait  fishing  in  fresh  and  salt 
water,  trolling,  big  game  fishing,  the  choice 
of  lures,  boating  safety,  fish  identification 
and  preparation  of  fish  for  the  table.  If 
time  permits,  there  also  will  be  a  course 
in  map  and   compass  reading  and  care   of 


fishing  and  marine  equipment. 

Lester  Lautenschlaeger,  director  of  the 
New  Orleans  Recreation  Department,  has 
volunteered  the  use  of  a  NORD  gymna- 
sium for  indoor  casting  sessions  and  actual 
water  casting  will  be  conducted  at  the 
public  casting  pier  constructed  by  NORD 
in  the  rear  of  city  park. 

Instructors  will  be  drawn  from  several 
different  sources  and  all  will  be  top  people 
in  their  respective  fields.  Among  the  agen- 
cies and  clubs  which  will  be  asked  to  par- 
ticipate are  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  The  New  Orleans  Tarpon 
Club,  The  Crescent  City  Casting  Club,  and 
of  course,  the  New  Orleans  Sportmen's 
League.  There  is  an  undeniable  need  for 
a  school  of  this  kind  in  the  Crescent  City 
and  the  Sportsmen's  League  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  performing  such  an  impor- 
tant service  to  the  angling  fraternity. 

EAST  ASCENSION  CLUB  PLANS   FISH- 
ING  CONTEST 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  newly 
elected  officers,  Dave  Philippe,  President; 
Will  Ramirez,  Vice  President;  and  Ralph 
Kling,  Secretary-Treasurer;  the  East  As- 
cension Parish  Sportsmen's  League  is 
drafting  plans  for  the  club  fishing  contest. 
Plans  were  made  for  the  event  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  league  which  featured  a 
barbecued  chicken  supper  a  la  Anthony 
Lamendola,  chef.  "A  move  to  enlist  all 
local  sportsmen  in  the  club  will  be  launched 
immediately,"  said  President  Philippe. 

UNION    PARISH    CLUB    ELECTS    OFFI- 
CERS 

The  Union  Parish  Sportsmen's  Associa- 
tion re-elected  unanimously  its  officers  to 
serve  again  for  1953.  Fred  S.  Hamilton, 
President;  Barney  H.  Howard,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Armand  Rabun,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  were  so  honored.  The  group  also 
announced  plans  for  a  barbecue  and  a 
visit  to  the  parish  game  preserve  for  the 
last  week  in  April.  It  was  also  disclosed 
that  36  deer  have  been  released  in  the 
preserve  within  recent  weeks  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  personnel. 
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LINCOLN    PARISH     WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION  ACTIVITIES 

Now  a  little  more  than  a  year  old,  the 
Lincoln  Parish  Wildlife  Federation  has 
shown  remarkable  progress.  Starting  out 
with  just  a  handful  of  sportsmen  interested 
in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  hunting 
and  fishing  and  Louisiana's  wildlife  in  gen- 
eral, the  Lincoln  Parish  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation has  grown  in  one  short  year  to  a 
membership  of  more  than  550. 

The  men  and  women — and  youngsters — 
of  Lincoln  Parish  are  intensively  sports- 
minded,  as  proven  by  the  attendance  of 
more  than  500  persons  at  an  exhibition 
shooting  match,  the  first  project  sponsored 
by  the  infant  federation  last  year.  The  ex- 
hibition was  staged  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken 
Beagle,  expert  marksmen  of  national  re- 
nown. Following  the  exhibition  of  plain 
and  fancy  shooting,  the  Beagles  conducted 
a  safety  lecture  on  the  proper  use  and 
handling  of  firearms. 

Following  this  exhibition,  the  officers,  di- 
rectors and  members  of  the  Lincoln  Parish 
unit  began  a  movement  to  construct  a  rifle 
and  skeet  range,  and  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  city  of  Ruston,  land  for  this 
purpose  was  made  available  on  some  city 
property  east  of  the  city. 

Recognizing  that  the  proposed  range 
would  give  the  officers  and  men  of  the  city 
police  department  of  Ruston  an  excellent 
place  to  further  develop  their  skills,  equip- 
ment and  labor  from  the  city's  parks  and 
recreation  department  was  made  available 
to  supplement  the  time  and  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  wildlife  organization  and 
a  modern,  up-to-date  rifle  and  skeet  range 
was  developed. 

Many  tons  of  earth  were  removed  to 
form  a  20  foot  high  earthen  backstop  and 
a  200  yard  course  was  laid  out,  permitting 
shooting  matches  for  many  types  of  fire- 
arms. An  eight-stand  skeet  range  with  a 
centrally  located  "pull"  mechanism  was  in- 
stalled and  now,  weekly  and  monthly  rifle 
and  skeet  shooting  events  are  conducted 
regularly. 

The  city  police  department  of  Ruston  and 
the  Lincoln  Parish  sheriff's  department 
have  made  use  of  the  range  for  the  spon- 
sorship of  officially  sanctioned  rifle  and 
pistol  shoots,  both  exhibition  and  individual 
and  team  competition. 

Between  1500  and  2000  targets  are  shot 
each  Friday  afternoon  at  the  weekly  skeet 
shoots  sponsored  by  the  wildlife  federation 
this  year,  in  comparison  to  some  500  to 
1000  last  year. 

And,  at  the  first  "deer-shoot"  competi- 
tion held  last  year,  more  than  50  sportsmen 
from  Lincoln  Parish  participated  in  one 
or  more  events. 

While  the  primary  interest,  from  this 
account,  would  seem  to  lie  on  the  hunting 
phase  of  the  wildlife  picture,  the  Lincoln 
Parish  organization  also  has  been  more  than 
nominally  active  and  interested  in  fishing. 
Under   the   very    active   leadership    of    Mr. 
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Floyd  James,  chairman  of  the  Cornie  Lake 
pollution  committee,  the  bad  conservation 
practices  of  some  oilfield  operators  in  south- 
ern Arkansas  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities,  and  active  steps 
are  now  being  taken  by  them  to  curb  such 
wasteful  and  detrimental  practices  and  re- 
turn Cornie  Lake  and  Cornie  Creek  to  its 
long-established  place  as  one  of  the  best 
fishing  areas  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  federation  actively  supported  and 
worked  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries 
Commission. 

Hundreds  of  telegrams  and  letters  have 
been  sent  by  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  members  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  to  our  congressmen  and  senators  in 
Washington  in  support  of  constructive 
legislation  and  in  opposition  to  bills  which, 
in  the  local  group's  opinion,  were  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
servation of  our  wildlife,  as  well  as  good 
sportsmanship.  "While  we  have  not  always 
won  our  point,  we  have  the  satisfaction,  as 
an  organization  and  as  individual  sports- 
men, that  we  have  acted  in  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  best  interest  of  conservation  of 
good  hunting  and  fishing  conditions,  not 
only  in  our  local  area  but  for  wildlife  in 
general,  whether  it  be  on  the  state  or  na- 
tional level,"  Mr.  O.  W.  Hogan,  president 
of  the  organization  reports. 

In  addition  to  its  many  varied  "outside" 
activities,  the  Lincoln  Parish  organization 
has  not  been  negligent  with  the  promotion 
of  interest  in  conservation,  hunting  and 
fishing  among  its  own  membership.  Early 
in  its  life,  the  Lincoln  Parish  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration purchased  a  16mm  sound  projector 
and  screen.  Wildlife  and  conservation  pic- 
tures are  a  regular  feature  at  all  meetings 


of  the  organization.  That  this  has  proved 
successful  is  shown  by  the  continued  in- 
terest of  the  "older"  members  of  the  group 
and  the  steady  increase  of  "newcomers" 
to  the  federation. 

O.  W.  Hogan  had  the  honor  of  heading 
up  the  "charter"  organization  and  did  such 
a  grand  job  that  he  was  re-elected  Pres- 
ident for  another  year.  Other  officers 
named  for  1953  were  Inman  J.  Vining, 
Vice  President,  succeeding  M.  A.  Knotts; 
and  P.  G.  Grambling,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, succeeding  E.  B.  Williams.  All  of  the 
"charter"  board  of  directors  were  re- 
elected for  the   1953   term. 

With  the  first  year  behind  it,  the  Lincoln 
Parish  group  of  sportsmen  is  looking  for- 
ward to  even  greater  achievements.  Not  the 
least  of  these  projects  is  the  development 
of  a  strong  and  active  Junior  Wildlife 
League,   for  boys  and  girls. 

As  Mr.  Hogan  points  out,  "Most  of  us 
older  sportsmen  already  are  set  in  our 
ways  but  we  feel  that  by  working  with 
our  youngsters  of  today  and  by  teaching 
them  the  best  conservation  practices,  we 
will  be  building  better  sportsmen  for  to- 
morrow, who  will  carry  on  in  an  even  more 
active  fashion  our  aims  and  ideals  of  'bet- 
ter sportsmen  for  better  sports.'  " 


Officers     of     the 
Federation    during    its   fir 
Hogan,  Pres.:    E.  B.  Willi, 
Knotts.   Vice-Pres. 
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A 
Fishy  Fable 

by 
Gwen    Kirtley    Perkins 

"Fine  fishing  to  be  had  in  that  pond", 
said  the  real  estate  agent  who  sold  us  on 
our  little  12-acre  farm.  "The  former  owner 
tells  me  that  he  used  to  catch  a  skillet-full 
of  nice  sized  bream  any  time  he  pleased". 

It  was  months  after  the  deal  was  closed 
that  we  got  around  to  testing  the  tales 
about  the  fish  in  our  pond.  Our  predecessor 
had  a  reputation  for  being  a  truthful  man, 
and  no  doubt  in  years  past  the  pond  had 
been  full  of  edible  bream.  In  a  way  the 
agent  was  right.  You  could  catch  a  skillet- 
full  every  time  you  tried,  but  there  never 
was  a  "keeper"  in  the  whole  string.  Months 
of  regular  wetting  of  the  hook  revealed  that 
the  only  fish  biting  looked  more  like  bait 
than  a  meal. 

Our  pond  had  all  of  the  necessary  require- 
ments for  a  farm  fishing  pond.  It  was  about 
one-fourth  acre  in  size,  so  it  wasn't  too 
small.  The  water  averaged  over  six  feet 
deep,  so  we  knew  that  our  problem  wasn't 
one  of  shallow  water  complicating  fish  prop- 
agation by  encouraging  the  growth  of  too 
many  water  plants. 

Any  farmer  knows  the  value  of  fertilizer 
in  growing  bigger  and  better  crops,  so  we 
tried  to  grow  bigger  and  better  bream  by  the 
addition  of  fertilizer  at  regular  intervals 
during  the  warm  summer  months.  Gradually 
the  water  became  slightly  colored  with  algae 
or  surface  scum  that  makes  for  good  fish 
feeding.  Instead  of  fattening  the  fish,  we 
succeeded  in  making  conditions  more  favor- 
able for  the  survival  and  growth  of  more 
young  fish.  We  were  producing  more  and 
more  smaller  and  smaller  fish. 

"Operation  Fish  Out"  was  our  next  at- 
tempt. Our  half-dozen  children  dug  worms 
and  chased  insects  and  baited  hooks  and 
jerked  the  lines  and  caught  scores  of  inch- 
sized  fish,  but  still  the  pond  swarmed  with 
more.  We  called  in  our  friends  and  our 
friends'  friends  to  help  fish  out  the  pond, 
but  still  the  bream  had  the  upper  hand. 
Bream,  they  say,  have  a  laying  capacity 
of  10,000  eggs  per  year,  and  we  were  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle. 

One  day  in  April  the  entire  class  of  the 
Woodlawn  School  Sixth  Grade  came  out  for 
an  all-day  fish  and  picnic.  There  were  47 
students,  two  teachers,  a  bus  driver,  five 
mothers,  and  10  pre-school  children,  all 
armed  with  fishing  gear  for  the  event,  itch- 
ing to  try  their  luck — and  they  all  had  it. 
A  bream  bit  every  time  a  bait  hit  the  water, 
and  this  went  on  most  of  the  day.  'Most 
everyone  caught  over  a  dozen  fish  each,  with 
one  boy  catching  76,  and  the  champion,  100. 
They  had  so  much  fun  fishing  that  they 
scarcely  took  time  out  for  lunch.  One  basket 


marked  "Fred"  remained  uncalled  for.  Con- 
servatively speaking,  there  were  over  500 
fish  caught  that  day,  and  out  of  the  whole 
number,  only  one  boy  caught  any  bream  of 
an  edible  size,  and  he  sti.l  refuses  to  di- 
vulge the  secret  of  his  success.  One  lone  cat- 
fish rounded  out  the  total  take.  This  picnic 
gave  a  good  chance  to  point  out  to  the 
future  sportsmen  of  this  parish  that  the 
present  liberal  bag  limit  and  no  size  limit 
on  bream  are  justified,  and  that  even  more 
relaxed  restrictions  might  be  wise.  Con- 
servation of  fish  which  are  both  prolific 
and  short-lived  means  utilizing  them  to  the 
fullest. 

—THE   END 


SPEAK  YOUR  PIECE  .  .  . 

(Concluded  from  Page  19) 

fish  in  a  polluted  stream  like  Little  River, 
while  the  oil  company  does  as  it  pleases. 
I  say  that  if  a  game  ranger  can  arrest  a 
fellow  for  fishing  without  a  license,  he 
should  be  able  to  do  the  same  to  the  oil 
company. 

I  have  lived  on  Little  River  about  20  years 
and  fished  most  of  my  life,  and  the  pollution 
has  been  getting  worse  all  the  time  and  the 
fishing  sorrier.  I  am  hoping  you  fellows 
will  do  something  about  it. 

— L.  W.  Bodie 
For  the  past  several  years,  the  matter  of 
the  pollution  of  Little  River  has  been  of 
great  interest  to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  As  far  back  as  1947,  the 
oil  operators  handling  leases  hi  the  floiving 
fields  of  LaSalle  Parish  started  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  sub-surface  salt  water  dis- 
posal, and  this  program  has  made  very 
good  progress.  Well  over  three  quarters  of 


a  million  dollars  has  already  been  spent  for 
this  work.  This  work  will  continue  until  no 
significant  amounts  of  oil  or  brine  come 
from  the  flush  fields  in  the  parish. 

At  the  same  time  a  full-scale  biological 
study  of  Little  River  was  initiated  to  de- 
termine the  effects  of  this  continued  heavy 
brine  discharge  on  the  aquatic  life  in  Little 
River.  The  last  part  of  this  study  will  be 
completed  this  summer.  Preliminary  reports 
indicate  that  gross  pollution  of  Little  River 
results  from  the  discharge  of  brine  into  the 
river  in  low  flow  periods,  especially  in  that 
portioyi  of  the  river  between  Tullos  and  the 
Highway  19  bridge. 

The  problem  that  now  confronts  us  is 
what  to  do  about  the  stripper  fields,  Tullos, 
Urania  and  Georgetown,  whose  combined 
production  of  oil  is  2500  barrels  per  day. 

The  Stream  Control  Commission,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  abate  pollution  here  in  the 
state,  has  as  chairman  Mr.  L.  D.  Young, 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  This  commission  has  taken  the 
stand  that  the  gross  pollution  of  Little 
River  will  have  to  be  stopped,  and  you  have 
no  doubt  either  read  or  heard  of  the  legal 
steps  that  the  Commissioyi  has  taken  in  the 
last  few  weeks  to  start  the  clean-up  of  the 
river. 

As  you  realize,  it's  a  lot  easier  for  the 
little  fellow  to  throw  back  an  undersized 
fish  than  it  is  to  require  all  the  operators 
in  a  nearly  depleted  oil  field  to  completely 
and  adequately  handle  all  oil  ivastes  from 
such  a  field. 

— Frank  J.  Coogan,  Chief 

Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 


Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Set 


Final  arrangements  are  now  being  com- 
pleted by  officials  and  committees  of  the 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo,  Inc.,  for  the 
1953  rodeo  to  be  staged  July  23,  24  and  25 
in  the  Grand  Isle  waters,  and  according  to 
General  Chairman  Urban  Wilkinson  and 
President  Miles  Coe  of  the  rodeo  association 
another  recordbreaking  crowd  of  contestants 
is  expected. 

There  were  more  than  1,800  registered 
in  last  year's  rodeo  with  more  than  400 
boats  comprising  the  flotilla  of  fishing 
craft.  Originators  of  the  rodeo,  however, 
looking  back  on  the  inauguration  of  this 
daddy  of  all  fishing  contests  have  long  ago 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  each  succeeding 
year  sets  a  new  record  in  attendance.  The 
tarpon  catch  is  always  problematical  al- 
though there  are  always  plenty  of  tarpon  in 
Grand  Isle  waters  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Inasmuch  as  there  will  be  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  prizes  for  top  fish  in  other 
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classifications  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
does  not  depend  solely  on  tarpon.  This 
year,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  several 
years  there  will  be  prizes  for  cobia,  triple- 
tail  (blackfish),  dolphin,  bonito,  king  mack- 
erel, Spanish  mackerel,  redfish,  sheepshead, 
speckled  trout,  sailfish,  and  special  awards 
for  jewfish,  sharks  and  devilfish. 

There  are  already  indications  that  every 
section  of  the  state  will  be  represented 
among  the  fishermen,  as  well  as  sportsmen 
from  virtually  every  state  in  the  union. 

As  has  been  the  annual  custom  the  pre- 
rodeo  ceremonies  and  birthday  party  will 
be  held  at  Lafitte  on  the  forenoon  of  July 
22  with  the  flotilla  of  yachts  and  cruisers 
sailing  for  Grand  Isle  at  noon.  There  will 
be  welcoming  ceremonies  at  Grand  Isle  that 
evening  with  the  rodeo  proper  starting  at 
sunrise  on  July  23  and  ending  at  6  p.m.' 
July  25. 


Extremely  heavy  rains  over  the  past  month, 
swelling  the  bayous  and  backwaters  to  the  burst- 
ing point  and  over,  brought  to  an  abrupt  whoa! 
the  fine  spring  fishing  run  which  had  begun 
throughout  most  of  the  state.  Yet,  although  it 
will  be  small  consolation  to  those  thousands  who 
were  forced  from  their  homes  by  rising  flood- 
waters,  this  extreme  water  fluctuation  is  the  fore- 
runner of  top-notch  fresh  water  fishing  in  the 
months  to  come.  Fisheries  biologists  the  country 
over  have  realized  that,  for  some  reason,  bodies 
of  water  that  have  a  spring  rise  followed  by  a  late 
summer  drawdown  furnish  the  best  fishing.  Loui- 
siana has  ample  evidence  of  this  phenomenon.  The 
backwater  lakes  of  the  Red  River  country  are 
perfect  examples.  We  also  have  many  examples  of 
the  disastrous  effect  of  interfering  with  this  water 
fluctuation.  Bayou  Courtableu  and  its  smaller 
tributaries  provided  amazing  fishing — until  the 
Atchafalaya  River  levee  was  extended  enough  to 
prevent  the  seasonal  high  backwater  from  cover- 
ing the  area.  Lakes  Concordia,  St.  John,  and 
Bruin  have  never  been  as  good  since  their  con- 
nection with  the  Mississippi  River  was  closed. 
Stable  water  levels  do  not  make  for  sustained  fish- 
ing.  Long  may  she  fluctuate ! 
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ference  in  Tennessee  May  10-13.  Louisiana  was 
represented  by  John  Blanchard  and  myself.  Many 
people  believe  that  getting  across  to  the  people 
the  doctrine  of  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, conservation  education  if  you  please,  is 
the  price  of  our  survival  in  this  country.  This 
yearly  meeting  is  aimed  at  finding  more  effective 
ways  of  accomplishing  this. 

The  session  on  departmental  magazines  brought 
to  light  these  facts :  There  are  35  magazines  pub- 
lished by  34  states  (Penn.  has  two),  and  the  num- 
ber of  issues  per  year  varies  from  two  to  fourteen. 
The  average  circulation  is  23,250  as  against  Loui- 
siana's approximate  42,000.  Only  two  states  carry 
advertising  in  their  magazines.  Half  of  the  states 
charge  a  subscription  fee. 

The  NACEP  was  extended  an  invitation  to  meet 
here  in  Louisiana  in  1955.  The  1954  meeting  will 
be  held  in  California. 


Press-time  news — At  its  meeting  on  May  26  the 
Commission  selected  Mr.  George  Moore  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  when  Major  James  Brown  re- 
signed as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fish  and  Game. 
Mr.  Moore  is  a  graduate  of  Auburn  University 
and  is  now  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  Atlanta. 


News  release  from  the  Forest  Service  reporting 
on  sale  of  timber  on  the  Kisatchie  N.  F.  contains 
an  item  of  interest.  It  says  that  "the  area,  which 
will  be  logged  by  the  Martin  Timber  Co.,  will  be 
left  in  excellent  conditions  for  game  food  and 
browse.  Den  and  food  trees,  as  well  as  shrubs 
that  produce  berries  and  small  game  food  will  be 
left  in  sufficient  quantity".  It  was  not  always 
thus.  A  bouquet  to  the  F.  S. 


The  National  Association  for  Conservation  Edu- 
cation &  Publicity  (NACEP)  held  its  annual  con- 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  couple  of 
real  fine  fish  frys  during  the  past  month.  The  only 
sad  part  of  the  whole  affair  was  that  they  came 
on  consecutive  nights.  A  man  needs  at  least  a 
week  after  one  of  those  to  get  back  in  condition 
for  another.  The  first  was  the  reorganization 
meeting  of  the  Tallulah  Club  on  April  10.  It's  good 
to  see  this  outfit  on  the  move  again.  Remember 
they  led  the  Federation  only  a  few  years  back,  and 
they  say  they're  going  to  do  it  again.  The  follow- 
ing evening  we  journeyed  on  over  to  Winnsboro 
for  their  annual  get-together.  More  than  700  peo- 
ple showed  up  for  the  festivities. 


-C.  H.  G. 


BACK   COVER — This  scene   is   probably  being   duplicated   within  a  short  distance  of  your  home,  for  the  mourning  dove  is  our 
only  bird  which   nests  in  every  state  in  the   Union.  — Texas  Coop.  Wildlife  Unit  photo  by  Wendell  Swank. 
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